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exicos Activity Mounts— 


Good Crops, High Employment, Stimulus for Industries, 
More Than Offset Problems of War-Engendered Shortages 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS in Mexico 
continued to show improvement in 
the late fall of 1942 as new industries 
developed, activity in mining sections in- 
creased, labor was almost fully employed, 
and returns from harvests were favor- 
able. Travel and transport conditions 
showed improvement. Thus_ business 
enjoyed brighter prospects in the closing 
months of the year just ended. 
Increased domestic manufactures are 
helping to offset the depletion of im- 
ported stocks, although in some in- 
stances at greatly increased costs—in 
some cases aS much as 200 to 300 percent 
above similar formerly imported mer- 
chandise. Many brands of American 
packaged goods have disappeared alto- 
gether from the shelves of retail stores 
and are not expected to reappear until 
after the end of the war. 


Purchasing Power Rises 


The buying capacity of many Mexican 
consumers increased as the farmers 
were able after the rainy season to move 
and sell their crops. Good prices have 
been obtained for farm products, though 
the prices of foodstuffs have not in- 
creased as much as those of manufac- 
tured goods, which have been 40 percent 
higher than in 1939. Principally be- 
cause of increased exports, sales of 
clothing and novelties have gone up as 
much as 30 percent over the 1941 figures. 


Shortages Cause Perplexities 


Certain industries are handicapped by 
the growing scarcity of construction ma- 
terials, such as lumber, nails, cement, 
wire, and sheet iron, and prices of hard- 
ware commodities have risen 75 percent 
since the beginning’ of 1942. Conse- 
quent to the policy of control of the 
hardware market by the Ministry of 
National Economy, a “black market” has 
appeared, and speculation and conceal- 
ments are reportedly frequent, aggravat- 
ing the situation. 


Industry Expanding 


The question of transportation. con- 
tinues to be a serious one, with railroads 
unable to carry the extra burdens im- 
posed by war conditions—trucks and 
busses needing increasingly greater re- 
pairs and more tires—and many roads 
requiring considerable improvement. It 
is expected, however, that this situation 
will be improved in the near future, since 
the joint rehabilitation of the key lines 


of the Mexican National Railways, re- 
cently agreed upon by the United States 
and Mexico, has already commenced. 

Industrial expansion in Mexico con- 
tinues, according to the Banco Nacional, 
with new companies being set up almost 
daily. Between August 1 and November 
1, 1942, the Ministry of Finance granted 
tax exemption to six new industrial 
enterprises which will represent an in- 
vestment of 27,000,000 pesos ($5,555,000 
U.S. currency). The most important of 
these, Celanese Mexicana, S. A., will 
manufacture artificial celanese fiber, 
provided it can secure equipment re- 
quired for its plant. In addition to con- 
tinuous acetate filament, this firm plans 
to produce the following semielaborated 
materials: Short fibers, or staple fiber 
yarn; artificial wool, uninflammable cel- 
luloid powders for casting, uninflam- 
mable photographic and moving-picture 
films, and varnishes for the sizing of 
textiles and for the treatment of hides. 

Other companies that have been ex- 
empted from taxation include a manu- 
facturer of thermoisolating materials of 
asbestos, fiber, and diatomite; a manu- 
facturer of vials and containers for medi- 
cines and chemicals; and a firm which 
will make lead and pencils. 


Eleven million dollars are being in- 
vested in 101 new industrial organiza- 
tions which have been registered with 
the Trade and Property Public Registry. 
These include 18 small mining com- 
panies, representing a combined capital 
of 3,500,000 pesos, 25 chemical labora- 
tories, with a capital of nearly 4,000,000 
pesos, and 58 miscellaneous industries 
with a combined capital of 3,500,000 
pesos. 


New Industrial Organizations 


In the Federal District alone there 
were 14 new industries registered, includ- 
ing a textile and rayon mill, Tejidos 
Unidos, S. A., capital 320,000 pesos; a 
manufacturer of general hardware, Cia. 
Ferretera “La Moderna,” capital 30,000 
pesos; Mexicana de Maquinaria, S. A.., 
which will repair, install, and deal in ma- 
chinery, capital 100,000 pesos; Morri- 
son, Knudsen de Mexico, S. A., which 
will engage in engineering works, capital 
1,000,000 pesos; Mexican - American 


Flavor Co., which plans to make sirup 
from sugar, capital 2,000,000 pesos; and 
Laboratorios Metalurgicos, which will 
assay minerals, with a capital of 500,000 
pesos. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Ojuela lead mine at Mapimi (Durango State), one of the world’s largest, in exploitation 


since the time of the Spanish conquest. 
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To encourage industrialization of the 
country, the Mexican Government has 
permitted the free importation by sev- 
eral new or enlarged industries of cer- 
tain raw materials and machinery. 


Factories’ Duty-Free Imports 


The companies are Herramientos de 
Mexico, S. A., which is authorized to 
bring in duty-free 7,200 metric tons of 
special steel, as well as various cranes, 
lathes, motors, and electric ovens; Ali- 
mentos Frescos Congelados, S. A., which 
is to be exempt from import duty on 
refrigerating equipment; and Cia. Pro- 
ductores Ferretera Mexicana, S. A., 
which is to import duty-free equipment 
for its use in the manufacture of hard- 
ware products, such as eccentric and 
horizontal presses, lathes, rolling and 
cutting equipment, polishing and punch- 
ing machines, and about 185 metric tons 
of metal sheets. 
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Business Better Than Normal 


Labor is almost fully employed— 
which indicates a_ better-than-normal 
condition in industry, especially in those 
lines that are dependent on domestic 
raw materials. The Monterrey steel 
works and fiber plants are working at 
full capacity. The former is more than 
two-thirds through the work of plant 
expansion which it has undertaken. 

On the other hand, manufacturing 
industries which require largely im- 
ported primary materials, machine parts 
and accessories, are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain operations— 
and some factories, notably those 
around Monterrey, may have to dis- 
continue working unless they can get 
fairly prompt deliveries of certain com- 
modities, such as cellulose acetate for 
making plastics, lumber and metal tub- 
ing for making furniture, and dyes for 
textiles. 





Courtesy Modern Mexico 


Part of the Monterrey Steel Works in Mexico. 
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The need for spare parts for trucks 
and busses is urgent, since these vehi- 
cles are assisting in the movement of 
freight and express which the already 
over-burdened railway system is unable 
to carry. 


Cordage, Lumber, Cotton 


The cordage factories in the henequen 
regions have resumed full-time opera- 
tions, and in some cases three-shift ac- 
tivity, in turning out twine, rope, and 
sacks, 

The lumber industry is pressed to sup- 
ply the United States demand, and do- 
mestic furniture and other manufac- 
turers are objecting to this commodity’s 
being shipped out of the country before 
their needs are met. 

Breweries are reported to be working 
on a 6-day-week basis, and flour mills 
are employing extra shifts. 

Oil-pressing mills in the cotton regions 
are running full capacity. The 1942 cot- 
ton crop was good, with the price of the 
raw material rising and some specula- 
tion in this market. 


Textile Upswing 


The cotton-textile industry has been 
showing a 7 percent increase over 1941, 
and sales are up between 18 and 23 per- 
cent as a result of increased exportation. 

Increased orders caused an upswing 
in the woolen industry, sales rising 15 
to 20 percent and prices 3 to 5 percent. 
In consequence of difficulties of exporta- 
tion, woolen production is being held 
down, according to the trade. However, 
normal work is developing as shipments 
of raw materials have been received. 

In the rayon industry the mills are 
kept working with the raw materials that 
have been received, but sales are slow, 
and articles offered to the public are lim- 
ited. 

The leather-goods industry continues 
to do well, despite the need for certain 
new machinery and repair parts, and 
uncured-leather prices continue to rise 
on account of the greater exportation of 
cattle. It is reported that “huarache” 
(sandal) factories will export 2,600,000 
pairs in the coming season. 


New Impetus for Chemicals 


The chemical industry has taken on 
new impetus, and is reported to be 50 
percent greater than before the war, 
This is not considered a permanent 
growth, and when the war is over it is 
believed that the market will again be 
invaded by foreign products, with small 
chance of competition from domestic 
manufactures. 

The chicle harvest promised to be the 
best in recent years. 


Shark Catching 


There is gratifying activity in the fish- 
ing industry, particularly that of shark 
catching, although this business has not 
been as active as in 1941, by reason of 
lower prices and more selective require- 
ments by foreign buyers. However, 4 
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new company, Compania Vitaminica y de 
Extracciones, S. A., to reduce and refine 
shark livers, has been established on the 
Pacific coast at Guaymas, Sonora, and 
the necessary machinery for making the 
oil extract has been obtained from the 
United States and is being installed. 


Mining Activity Spurred 


Mining in Mexico is showing increased 
activity, and the expansion of this in- 
dustry is understood to have definitely 
begun. It is reported that a large 
American copper company is to spend 
60,000,000 pesos in new copper and brass 
plants in Cananea, Sonora, which will 
produce up to 12,000 metric tons of metals 
daily. An American smelting company 
is planning to refine Mexican raw mate- 
rials in Texas. 

Domestic and foreign firms are making 
large investments for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting lead beds in Mexico. A number 
of lead mines in Taxco, Guerrero, will 
soon be operating at full capacity under 
the management of three well-known 
American mining companies. 

Recently, lead, zinc, copper, and 
graphite production has been especially 
high in Mexico. 


Steel Production Larger 


The increase of steel production will 
help meet the great domestic need for 
that product. The plants are selling all 
they produce, and efforts are being made 
to sell directly to the public, in order to 
prevent speculation in this field. 

Wire and nail factories, as well as man. 
ufacturers of other metallic goods, are 
still working at low capacity as a result 
of the lack of raw material, and sales 
have dropped 30 percent because of the 
relative lack of construction. 

Petroleum production has dropped. 
This condition has been reflected in re- 
fining operations, which are far below 
capacity. 


Employment Level High 


As indicated by the large number of 
industries working at full capacity, un- 
employment has been at a minimum, and 
any slack in employment has been taken 
up by the starting of new industries or 
the expansion of old ones. The only 
sections with unemployment still con- 
tinue to be the ports of Tampico and 
Veracruz, where shipping has been 
greatly reduced and, in the case of Tam- 
pico, where the oil industry has been de- 
pressed. In these two places unemploy- 
ment still amounts to more than 12 per- 
cent, with little business in the way of 
fishing or construction work to take up 
the slack. 

It is reported that in the State of 
Veracruz 37,000,000 pesos are to be ex- 
pended in construction works and in the 
organization and financing of new in- 
dustries, with a view to bringing work 
and wealth to this section of the coun- 
try. Chief among these projects will be 
the construction of a dockyard in Vera- 
cruz, the acquisition of the Terminal 
Co. properties, and certain urgently 
heeded improvements. 
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Courtesy Modern Mexico 


Manzanillo Harbor, Mexico. 


On the Pacific side of Mexico, labor 
conditions showed improvement as the 
entry and clearance of several ships gave 
employment to port workers and the 
local fishing season got under way. 


Social-Security Prospects 


The projected legislation on social se- 
curity in Mexico will not, in all likeli- 
hood, be acted upon: by Congress until 
the present state of national emergency 
ends. Largely because of the financial 
commitments involved, the Mexican 
Government is not pressing the matter 
at this time. Last fall, Dr. Alejandro 


’Flores Zorrilla, technical adviser of the 


International Labor Office, was in Mex- 
ico for the purpose of assisting the 
social-security movement in that coun- 
try and in connection with the proposed 
legislation on the subject. 


Trade and Transport 


The latest available figures (August) 
show the trend of both exports and im- 
ports in Mexico’s foreign trade as defi- 
nitely down, doubtless because of the 
difficulties of supply and transportation 
and, in the case of exports, the off- 
season slackness. It is believed that the 
figures for the final quarter of 1942 will 
record an improvement in foreign trade, 
through a better movement of minerals 
and other major products and, in addi- 
tion, larger amounts of such export 
items as fresh vegetables, fruits, lime oil, 
cattle, marine products, handicrafts, 
pottery, and leather goods. 

The rehabilitation (previously men- 
tioned) of the key railroads of Mexico 
jointly by the United States and Mexico 
will greatly facilitate the movement of 
Mexican commodities. Certain agricul- 
tural products, particularly fruits and 
vegetables, were held up at railroad cen- 
ters during the past autumn and were 
in danger of spoiling, because they 
lacked transportation facilities. For the 
same reason, certain Mexican fruits have 
lost their former markets. This is also 
true of the chick pea, which is one of 


Mexico’s major crops and which was for- 
merly exported almost entirely to Spain. 
(See subsequent discussion of this 
product.) 

The opening of the overland route to 
Central and South America via the 
Suchiate River bridge on the Guate- 
malan border now offers Mexico a new 
outlet to the south for large quantities 
of its products, particularly textiles and 
manufactures. 


Decree on U. S. Currency 


To relieve certain difficult situations 
which have arisen with regard to the 
restrictions on dollar paper currency, 
the President of Mexico has issued a 
decree providing that holders of United 
States bills who have not tendered them 
to the Mexican Government in accord- 
ance with the law may now do so, and 
obtain a review of their cases and the 
conversion of the funds in many cases. 


Import Coordinating Body 


An important decree was signed by 
the Mexican President on October 27, 
1942, creating an Import Coordinating 
Committee, which will have final review 
of the issuance of Certificates of Neces- 
sity for all applications, except those 
placed by the Federal Government or 
its agencies. The Committee will be 
composed of representatives from the 
Ministries of Foreign Relations, Na- 
tional Economy, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Communications, and Public Works, and 
the Navy, and will be presided over by 
the Minister of Foreign Relations. 

All matters pertaining to securing ex- 
port licenses and allocations and to the 
issuance of Certificates of Necessity will 
be acted upon by this Committee. The 
Coordinating Committee began func- 
tioning as of December 1, 1942. 


Harvests, in General, Good 


On the whole, the 1942 harvest was 
good, with a corn crop of approximately 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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aval-Stores Trade TODA Y— 


War's Demands Enlarge Opportunities; 


Blockades, Invasions, Alter Movement 


By GeraLpInE Lytzen, Department of Commerce 


INCE THE BEGINNING of the 
United States naval-stores industry, 
its products and derivatives have formed 
some of this country’s regular and im- 
portant exports and have consistently 
maintained a definite place in foreign 
trade. For centuries, even in very early 
colonial times, the United States has 
been the world’s chief source of supply— 
and today contributes more than 70 per- 
cent of the total consumed. 

France, Spain, Greece, and Portugal 
have also been active in this industry. 
Mexico has become a factor in the trade, 
as has Sumatra—East Indian island re- 
cently snatched by Japan. The Soviet 
Union, too, is potentially a large-scale, 
low-cost producer. 


Our Sales Abroad Decline 


Our own Nation has long held the lead, 
and our exports increased from 1,820 
barrels in 1800 to 1,984,473 in 1903, the 
year in which we shipped abroad the 
largest volume ever exported. During 
the past 10 years, however, there has 
been a decline in foreign business, and 





some 723,500 barrels were sold outside the 
country in 1940. 

What are naval stores? Simply, they 
are the products of the pine tree, rosin 
and turpentine, derived by tapping the 
tree in much the same fashion as sugar 
or rubber trees are tapped for the sirup 
or gum they contain. Rosin and turpen- 
tine are also extracted from the pine 
stumps by a distillation process, as de- 
scribed later in this article. Actually, 
today, naval stores have moved over into 
many phases of the chemical industry 
and, from being merely ship supplies, are 
the basic raw materials of many syn- 
thetic products in factories and homes 
everywhere. 

As early as 1850 the value of United 
States naval-stores exports amounted to 
$1,372,000, and by 1900 our foreign sales 
climbed to $12,351,000. Further gains 
were achieved, and in 1926 the value of 
our exports was $35,799,000. This in- 
crease was due largely to a high price 
level, as the volume of shipments was 
considerably less than those _ before 
World War I. The greatest tonnage of 
turpentine and rosin exported was moved 
in the period between 1896 and 1913. 


Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


In naval-stores production: Putting on first streak, second year’s work 


The dependence of the gum naval- 
stores industry of the United States on 
the foreign consumption of approxi- 
mately one-half of its products (if its 
volume of output and stability of values 
are to be maintained) has seldom been 
so clearly demonstrated as in 1938. A 
decrease in 1938 of approximately 24 
percent in the foreign movement of gum 
turpentine and of 31 percent in gum 
rosin, from the 1937 level, neutralized to 
a considerable extent the support given 
by the United States Government in its 
efforts to sustain the industry and pro- 
tect it from threatened collapse. 


Britain Biggest Import Market 


The United Kingdom is the world’s 
largest import market for turpentine and 
rosin, as it has no naval-stores industry 
of its own. The British Isles annually 
consume about 350,000 barrels of rosin 
and 144,000 barrels of turpentine, and 
approximately 75 percent is imported 
from the United States. Because of the 
war the British have curtailed their con- 
sumption considerably. The _ British 
Government has cut down the quota for 
rosin used in the paper trade to 30 per- 
cent of the pre-war figure. That is a 
drastic cut, and will no doubt affect 
Britain’s use of rosin to the same extent, 
owing to the preponderance of rosin im- 
ports that go into the paper industry. 


Germany a Mayor User 


For some years prior to the first World 
War, Germany, with no domestic pro- 
duction, ranked second to the United 
States in the world’s consumption of 
naval stores. During the period from 
1910 to 1913 the Reich’s average annual 
imports were in excess of 600,000 barrels 
of rosin and 180,000 barrels of turpen- 
tine, of which about 70 percent came 
from the United States. There are ex- 
tensive pine forests in Germany, but 
the belief appears to exist that the trees 
cannot be tapped without permanent 
injury. 

National self-protection, or “self-suffi- 
ciency” as it is called, inspired efforts to 
develop sources of naval-stores supplies 
and to create substitutes. Synthetic 
rosin of good quality is manufactured in 
Germany in sufficient quantities to cover 
requirements, so for the time being it 
has not been necessary to import the 
natural product. ‘Turpentine supplies, it 
is understood, are still entering Germany 
from Sweden and Finland. 
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The following table shows how United 
States exports of naval stores to Ger- 
many have decreased over the years: 





Turpen- 


“ si 
tine Rosin 


Year 


Barrels of 
500 pounds 
287, 756 
244, 284 
210, 978 
235, 323 
242, 307 
166, 877 
177, 339 
179, 947 
87, 976 
47,949 
68, 549 


50-gallon 
barrels 
1929 51, 587 
1930 | 35, 289 
1931 34, 124 
1932 : 30, 657 
1933 ‘ : 48, 970 
1934 20, 929 | 
1935 22, 301 
1936 23, 893 
1937 19, 937 
1938 9, 043 
1939 4, O82 








Shift in Soviet Position 


For many years the Soviet Union was 
regarded as one of the best customers for 
American gum rosin, at one time taking 
as much as 80,000 barrels a year. Since 
1931, however, the U. S. S. R. has no 
longer been a consumer of American 
rosin, producing its own domestic re- 
quirements, and to some extent becom- 
ing a competitor, as the Soviets offer 
rosin now and then in the world markets. 

In Russia, with its vast forests of pines 
and firs, the world may one day find the 
greatest source of its naval stores, but at 
present the war has put an end to the 
expansion of this developing industry. 

South America—almost exclusively a 
United States naval-stores market— 
ranked second to Europe as a purchaser 
of American turpentine and rosin. To- 
day South and Central America form the 
main outlet for our naval stores. 


Composition and Use 


Perhaps the significance of the term 
“naval stores” as applied to pine prod- 
ucts is not readily apparent, since tur- 
pentine and rosin are now used chiefly 
for purposes far removed from shipping. 
The origin of the term dates back to the 
early seventeenth century, when the gen- 
eral increase in European shipping re- 
sulted in a demand for tar and pitch for 
caulking the seams of ships and tarring 
the ropes, which Sweden alone was then 
able to supply. Rapid change from sail 
to steam navigation and development of 
consumer-goods industries, such as soap, 
paint, varnish, and paper, which utilize 
turpentine and rosin in their manufac- 
turing processes, altered tremendously 
the employment of naval stores and their 
product applications. 

Almost everyone has used turpentine 
for some purpose and some have had oc- 
casion to use rosin. Many, however, are 
not aware of the numerous and wide- 
spread uses for these products. The ends 
to which turpentine and rosin are put is 
determined largely by their composition 
and properties. Turpentine is a volatile 
oil and is suitable for use as a solvent, 
thinner, chemical raw material, and asa 
chemical or pharmaceutical. 

Rosin is a solid and contains about 90 
percent of rosin acids. These acids read- 
ily form salts and esters. Additional uses 
for rosin are as a solvent flux, an ad- 
hesive, and a constituent of protective 
coatings. ° 
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U.S. Consumption by Industries 


The following table shows the total 
barrels consumed in the United States 
and the percent of total, by industries, 
for the naval-stores season 1940-41: 





Barrels | Percent 

















Industry consumed | of total 
ROSIN | 
Adhesives and plastics. ‘ 22, 000 2 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals_ 217, 000 12.7 
Ester gum and synthetic resin. -| 235, 000 | 13.7 
Linoleum, etc. __.__._- : 48, 000 | 2.8 
Oils and greases. 38, 000 | 2.2 
Paints, varnish, and lacquer } 203, 000 | 11.8 
Paper and paper size 415, 000 | 24. 2 
Soaps. -- pale 236, 000 13.8 
Other industries... f 84, 000 | 4.9 
Not accounted for _.....| 218,000 | 12.7 
j | 

Total .| 1,716, 000 | 100.0 
'TURPENTINE mes is he fs 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 52,000 | 10. 6 
Paint, varnish, and lacquer 61, 000 12.3 
Railroads and shipyards. _-- 7,000 | 1,5 
Shoe polish, ete... 15, 000 | 3.0 
Other industries __..._. : 4,000 | 38 
Not accounted for...............| 354, 000 71.8 
‘RUGS avaesses Se a 100. 0 





The percentage of total turpentine 
consumed and “not accounted for” may 
seem to be exceedingly large, yet it is 
impossible to determine the volume of 
spirits of turpentine scattered through- 
out the country in the hands of retail 
distributors. In cities, country towns, 
and cross-road stores, whose numbers 
run into the tens of thousands, turpen- 
tine is found in barrels and various sizes 
of tin containers. No one will ever be 
able to determine accurately the quan- 
tity of these “invisible supplies.” It can 


be gaged in part only by the renewed de- 
mands which come to distributors in the 
large centers who supply countless retail 
establishments from which painters and 
householders mainly supply their needs. 
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Indicated amounts shown as used for 
paints and related commodities substan- 
tially understate the use of turpentine as 
a paint and varnish thinner, because the 
larger part is used by ultimate consumers 
rather than by manufacturers. In ef- 
fect, then, much of the turpentine used 
by ultimate consumers is indicated by 
the large proportion of total demand 
that is not accounted for. 


Changes in Past Decade 


During the past decade changes have 
taken place in the number of barrels of 
turpentine and rosin consumed by vari- 
ous industries. Surprisingly, the great- 
est increase has been in the chemical 
industry. Hundreds of new processes 
have been discovered in which naval 
stores can be utilized to an increasing 
extent. In 1930, out of the total barrels 
consumed, only 0.6 percent of the rosin 
and 1.4 percent of the turpentine were 
bought by drug-product makers—but in 
1941 these used 12.7 percent of our rosin 
and 10.6 percent of our turpentine. 


A recent use to which turpentine has 
been put is in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic camphor. The average consumer 
thinks of camphor in terms of mothballs, 
but two-thirds of all camphor produced 
is consumed by makers of plastics, such 
as celluloid. Practically all the natural 
camphor used in the United States had 
been imported from China, the East 
Indies, Japan, Formosa, and other Far 
Eastern lands where camphor forests are 
abundant. This supply is cut off from us 
now, so we must rely on our production 
of synthetic camphor. 

The starting material for commercial 
production of synthetic camphor is tur- 
pentine of high pinene content. As 
might be expected, such a process is an 
outgrowth of a great deal of research 
and development work, conducted by 
two leading industrial consumers of 
naval stores. 








Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


Dumping gum from buckets to barrels to haul to still. 
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Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


Rosin yards in Georgia. 


Synthetic camphor is being made en- 
tirely from wood turpentine today. Ap- 
proximately 82 percent of camphor pro- 
duction is the industrial grade, and 
about 18 percent is for medicinal pur- 
poses. 


Naval Stores in War 


At present the paint and varnish man- 
ufacturers of the United States are doing 
war work. At least 50 percent of their 
output is exclusively for the armed 
forces, and the volume is growing every 
day. Paints and varnishes, which use 
turpentine in tremendous volume, are 
used for every conceivable kind of war 
production. Protective coatings are 
needed on tanks, in the manufacture 
of hand grenades, ammunition boxes, 
helmets, and practically everything else 
of durable character. Nearly every 
American shell that wings its way into 
the enemy ranks is coated with a mix- 
ture of wax and rosin. 

America’s airplane production needs 
thousands and thousands of barrels of 
varnish, and the specifications that have 
been adopted by the Air Corps for air- 
craft varnish cannot be made without 
the use of rosin. 

Modern products such as vinsol resin, 
special core binders for foundries, hydro- 
genated rosins, special terpene hydro- 
carbons and alcohols, new-type rosin 
esters, and others now really put naval 
stores into double harness with our in- 
dustrial war efforts. 


For Textiles and Rubber 


In the textile field another pine-stump 
product is smashing a difficult bottle- 


neck. It has been found that a special 
type of pine oil, added to the soap-soda 
ash mix in the fulling machines, can cut 
the time required for fulling by a third 
on heavy OD woolens, and reduce it pro- 
portionately on lighter weaves. 

The rubber situation, currently an- 
other worry in our national war effort, 
is being favorably affected by pine 
stumps. The use of reclaimed rubber 
is becoming more and more important, 
and one of the terpene hydrocarbons is 
an excellent softener for rubber and is 
therefore valuable in the reclaiming 
process. 

Within the newly developed group of 
rosin esters are other new materials with 
properties that will probably prove 
equally valuable. 

Esters and various reagents are a far 
cry from the original products, pitch and 
tar, used to caulk wooden ships and pre- 
serve their rigging. Now, with the ap- 
plication of modern ‘technology to this 
ancient chemurgic art, a whole host of 
new and important uses opens up. 
Naval stores again become as vital in 
war as they were three centuries ago. 


Industry Centered in South 


The naval-stores industry is centered 
in the South. Its position may be gaged 
by the fact that it employs more than 
35,000 full-time workers and supports 
about 300,000 people of our Southern 
States. Probably the first record of 
naval-stores production in the Western 
Hemisphere dates from 1606, when a 
group of French settlers in Nova Scotia 
distilled turpentine from the resin found 
in the pine forests. In 1608 Virginia 
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settlers produced pitch and tar, but the 
industry never became important there 
because of the scarcity of dense pine 
forests suitable for naval stores. How- 
ever, in New England the industry 
thrived in this early period. 

As has been the case in the exploita- 
tion of so many natural resources, the 
naval-stores industry has been charac- 
terized in the past by wasteful methods. 
As the forests approached exhaustion, 
the entire business moved gradually 
southward, and New England, the im- 
portant producing area in the seven- 
teenth century, now draws upon the 
South. 


In Georgia and Florida 


Savannah, Ga., has enjoyed a position 
of importance as a market for naval 
stores since 1882; it issues the price quo- 
tations which have determined the world 
prices for turpentine and rosin. With 
the exception of the period 1905-23, 
when Jacksonville surpassed it, Savan- 
nah has been the leading naval-stores 
market of the country. 

Savannah possesses a splendid harbor 
and excellent transportation facilities 
for bringing the naval stores from the 
production fields. In that southern city 
there are also distilleries to handle the 
crude material, adequate banking facili- 
ties, and agents of the leading export 
houses of the country. 

Brunswick, Ga., began to be known as 
a naval-stores market about 1890, and 
for several years following 1900 ranked 
second to Savannah. 

Jacksonville, Fla., grew to be an im- 
portant naval-stores port after 1905 and 
led all other ports in volume of ship- 
ments until 1923-24, when Savannah re- 








“Harry” and “Burnt Betsy” 


“Betsy,” “Harry,” “Mary,” 
“Nancy,” “Frank”—you may hear 
these and other familiar names 
floating across the rosin yards of 
our Southern naval-stores mar- 
kets and wonder just what is going 
on. The rosin is being graded, 
and this bit of Americanism has 
crept into the industry as a result 
of the confusion that sometimes 
resulted when just the letters by 
which the grades are officially 
known were yelled. 

Rosin is graded according to the 
degree of whiteness or clearness, 
WW and X being the whitest and 
B the darkest grade. There is an- 
other grade on the lower end of the 
scale known as Burnt Betsy (BB), 
but this grade is not so common; 
this is a carbonized mass used in 
place of graphite as a base for 
molds in metallurgy. 

Turpentine is graded into four 
grades under the Lovibond scale: 
Water white, standard one shade, 
two shades, and unmerchantable. 
The market really knows only 
“water white.” 
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gained first place. Jacksonville is lo- 
cated near a large naval-stores produc- 
ing area in northern Florida and is very 
accessible as a market. 

Pensacola, Fla., has also been a rank- 
ing naval-stores port since production in 
Florida and Alabama increased shortly 
after 1900. Two principal factors in 
making Pensacola a large center in the 
industry have been its close proximity 
to the producing areas of northwestern 
Florida and southern Alabama and the 
transportation facilities available to this 
city for distributing the product to the 
markets. 


France Second in Production 


France, up to the present time, has 
been the second largest producer of naval 
stores, contributing about 20 percent of 
the world output. The French industry 
is located in the southwestern part of 
France, on a large expanse of land which 
at one time was a barren sandy waste, 
interspersed with stagnant pools. The 
French forests are not native, but were 
introduced to prevent shifting sand 
dunes from continuing their course of 
destruction. Napoleon conceived the 
idea of reclaiming this barren wind- 
swept area and had his engineers level 
the dunes and plant maritime pine trees 
in great groves. From this afforested 
section the French naval-stores indus- 
try has developed. 

The naval-stores industry in France, 
while much younger than ours, has 
reached a state of refinement beyond 
that in this country, because it has been 
developed along strictly scientific lines. 
The forests are self-perpetuating and 
allow continuous’ operation. French 
processes of extraction permit “working” 
a tree for as long as 30 years during a 
period of 50 years. 

Formerly French rosin and turpentine 
exporters gave the United States its 
most active competition. French pro- 
ducers are located closer to the European 
consuming market and are able to make 
quicker deliveries. 

American operators have long been 
interested in the French situation, be- 
cause they see in France a perfect ex- 
ample of the working out of the prin- 
ciple of conservation and reforestation 
which may be the salvation of the Amer- 
ican industry. 


Spain’s Output Hit by Strife 


Spain ranks third in the world’s pro- 
duction of naval stores, the annual out- 
put being estimated at about 50,000 bar- 
rels of turpentine and 150,000 barrels of 
rosin. The pine forests from which the 
oleoresin is extracted are native to the 
Iberian Peninsula and have been worked 
from the early fifteenth-century coloni- 
zation period, when tar and pitch for the 
construction and repair of vessels were of 
prime importance. 

With the development of industrial 
applications for turpentine and rosin, 
the industry assumed a position of im- 
portance in Spain’s economic structure 
and has for many years been able to 
Satisfy domestic requirements. There is 
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also a surplus production available for 
export. The Spanish resin, called Cris- 
tal, is very pure and gives by distillation 
a quality of rosin at least four grades 
whiter than the X grade in America. 

The recent civil war in Spain reduced 
the output of the naval-stores industry 
drastically. Efforts were made, after 
the fighting stopped, to reestablish the 
industry on its former level, but recov- 
ery has been delayed by the outbreak 
and operations of World War II. 


Greece: Normal Position 


Greece has long held a position worthy 
of consideration in the world’s produc- 
tion of naval stores—practically all the 
crude gum produced being exported. 
The crude gum is used in Greece for 
the preservation and flavoring of “ret- 
sina,’ the common peasant wine. In 
recent years the increasing world-wide 
demand for distillation products has re- 
sulted in the development of this phase 
of the industry. Domestic consumption 
in Greece during 1939 consisted of about 
700 metric tons (metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) of turpentine, which was large- 
ly consumed in the paint and varnish 
industries, and 800 tons of rosin, used 
chiefly in the domestic paper and soap 
industries. 


Portugal’s Great Expansion 


Portugal holds fourth place in naval- 
stores production. The demand for tur- 
pentine and rosin for home consumption 
is not large; in fact, it can be said that 
the mounting export opportunities for 
these products constituted practically 
the only reason for development of the 
industry. During the past few years 
Portugal has enormously expanded its 
gum naval-stores industry, and its for- 
ests will permit a still further increase in 
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production. The average production for 
the past 3 years has been 63,000 barrels 
of turpentine and 210,000 barrels of 
rosin. 

Because of the relatively large number 
of unskilled producers, most of the ex- 
tracted rosin in Portugal formerly was 
of uncertain quality, but in recent years 
Portuguese naval-stores products have 
greatly improved. Accordingly, objec- 
tions to them on the ground that quality 
was inferior have largely disappeared. 
Rosin and turpentine grades are exam- 
ined carefully by competent authorities 
before shipment, in qrder to guarantee 
standard deliveries. 

As a result of the outbreak of war in 
1939, Portuguese naval stores, which had 
been accumulating for 2 years, found 
large outlets to the British market, as 
well as the Swiss, Belgian, and Dutch. 


Activity in Mexico 


Mexico has a naval-stores industry 
that is quite young, although turpentine 
operations have been carried on in a 
small way since 1910. In 1924 Mexican 
output was still on a small scale; in that 
year production was about 8,000 barrels 
of turpentine and 14,000 barrels of rosin. 

In the late 1920’s increasing scarcity 
of turpentine timber and mounting labor 
costs in the United States caused Ameri- 
can naval-stores operators to look to 
other fields, particularly to the south of 
them. Mexican States were willing to 
grant extensive tax exemptions to at- 
tract American capital to the develop- 
ment of this dormant resource. South 
of Monterrey in the Sierra Madre range 
was a strip of pine timber about 25 kilo- 
meters wide, with trees rich in turpen- 
tine. Mexican labor was plentiful, so it 
was natural that American operators 
gradually moved over the border. 


(Continued on p. 17) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of*Many Products Sus- 
pended—The exportation of a large 
number of products from Algeria to any 
destination was suspended by an order of 
August 27, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Official of Algeria on September 11, 
according to the Feuille Officielle du 
Commerce, Bern, October 1. 

Among the products affected are bones, 
horns, dates, dried and preserved fruits, 
tobacco, alfa, vegetable hair of alfa and 
nain palm, grape musts and juice, grape 
sugar, and wines. 

Provision was made for general or par- 
tial exceptions to this suspension by de- 
cision of the Governor General. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Fiber: Imports Subject to Per- 
mit.—The importation of cotton to sup- 
plement local production—presumably 
higher grades from Brazil—is made sub- 
ject to import permit, by Argentine de- 
cree No. 134,619, dated November 4 and 
published November 17 in the Boletin 
Oficial. Import permits will be issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture only after the 
National Cotton Board has given its ap- 
proval, and samples of the cotton to be 
imported must be submitted to the 
Board as a basis for determining the ne- 
cessity for the importations. 

Certain Textiles and Textile Fibers Ex- 
empied from Export Permit Require- 
ment.—Exports from Argentina of wool 
fiber, textiles, and waste, cotton textiles, 
and linen fiber, tow, yarns, and fabrics 
were exempted from prior export permit 
requirements by decree No. 134,872, dated 
November 14 and published November 28, 
1942, in the Boletin Oficial.' Export per- 
mits were previously required for all tex- 
tile fibers, yarns, and threads, by Presi- 
dential decree No. 126,846 of August 5. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 19, 1942.) The articles listed 
may now be exported freely inasmuch as 
there is an adequate supply for local 
needs, and it is expected that, as a result 
of the exemption, domestic production 
will be stimulated and new foreign mar- 
kets opened. 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade: Controls 


Additional Products Added to List of 
Imported Manufactures Not Entitled to 
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Duty Exemption or Reduction.—An ad- 
ditional list of Brazilian domestic manu- 
factures, mainly amyl acetate, bicarbon- 
ate of soda, bitartrate of potassium, 
carbonate of potassium, methyl chloride, 
cream of tartar, stearate of zinc, iodide 
of potassium, iodoform, metallic frits, 
and manila rope and cable from 2 to 14 
millimeters and from 16 to 128 milli- 
meters in diameter, that are considered 
to be of a kind similar to imported prod- 
ucts, has been announced by a circular 
(No. 38), dated August 12, 1942, issued 
by the Brazilian Minister of Finance, and 
published in the Diario Oficial, Septem- 
ber 16, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. Under 
established provisions of law, imported 
goods similar to those listed cannot re- 
ceive import-duty exemption or reduc- 
tion to which they might otherwise be 
entitled by reason of special decrees, 
laws, regulations, or contracts. 

Used Iron Hoops: Definitely Classified 
in Customs Tariff—Used iron hoops, 
assembled or unassembled, for casks, 
pipes, and bales, have been definitely in- 
cluded in item 799 of the Brazilian cus- 
toms tariff which covers iron bars, an- 
gles, tees, disks, bottoms, sheets and 
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This picture of boats on the 
mighty Volga, at the city which has | 
made world history in these recent 
months, was taken by Albert K. | 
Dawson, who also provided for 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY last 
week’s cover showing an Argentine | 
gaucho of today. 

This picture was taken before 
Hitler launched the attack on the 
Soviet Union which took his forces | 
to Stalingrad, where they encoun- 
tered defeat and potential disaster. | 
No single picture can give any ade- | 
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quate idea of the heavy peacetime 
| traffic, on the great river, at the 
| teeming industrial city whose 
astonishing development was a | 
notable example of planning and | 
preparedness. 
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plates, strip, rods and bars of certain 
dimensions, by decree-law No. 4773 of 
October 1, 1942, effective from the date 
of publication in the Diario Oficial of 
October 3, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. Under 
this classification, used iron hoops will 
be dutiable at 0.55 cruzeiro per legal kilo- 
gram if plain, or at 0.88 cruzeiro per legal 
kilogram if fluted, channeled, or ex- 
truded. 

Wheat: Milling Regulations Estab- 
lished and Prices Fixed for 3 Years.— 
Merchantable wheat produced in Brazil 
must be acquired and milled by all flour 
mills existing in the country, according 
to quotas issued to the mills before Jan- 
uary 31, by terms of a decree law (No. 
4953) dated and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 13, and effective 
from December 1, 1942. An estimate of 
the production of national wheat must 
be supplied to the State Secretariats or 
Directorates of Agriculture of the pro- 
ducing States before January 20 of each 
year, which, in turn, will advise the Flour 
Trade Fiscalization Service of the total 
weight in kilograms of wheat threshed 
up to December 31 of the preceding year. 

The quota of wheat to be processed by 
each mill will be based on the average 
amount of wheat milled during the last 
5 years. The mills must acquire their 
quotas before the end of April and must 
prove the entry of the wheat into their 
storage places before the end of May. 
Mills failing in this respect will be auto- 
matically prohibited from importing 
wheat or wheat flour, as well as receiving 
imported wheat or flour through any in- 
termediary. Quotas required by default- 
ing mills will be prorated among the 
other mills, but the mills may negotiate 
among themselves for fractional quotas 
allotted them if the distance from the 
producing Zones makes this step desir- 
able as an economic measure. 

The Government will determine the 
maximum purchase price of wheat which 
must be paid by the mills for a period of 
10 years. For the first 3 years the price 
will be as follows, in cruzeiros per hecto- 
liter, within a weight scale ranging from 
74 to 80 kilograms per hectoliter: 

Specific weight 


(kilograms per Cruzeiros per 


hectoliter) hectoliter 
80__ _ 52.00 
79 51.00 
78 . 50.00 
77 . 49.00 
76 ; . 48.00 
75_ i 47.00 
74__ : . 45.00 


Commercial transactions in wheat will 
be carried on in sacked grain weighing 
60 kilograms. Violation of the provi- 
sions of this decree law will be subject to 
fines ranging from 1,000 to 50,000 cruzei- 
ros. In the case of repetition of the vio- 
lation, the guilty party may have his 
commercial registration canceled and li- 
censes issued him revoked. Appeal from 
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fines may be made to the Minister of 
Agriculture within 10 days from the pub- 
lication of the case. 


These regulations depart from the pro- 
cedure established in 1941 in that the 
previous regulations required domestic 
wheat to be milled exclusively by local 
millers situated in the wheat-growing 
areas, whereas the large milling com- 
panies were designated to mill imported 
wheat. Now all mills, large and small, 
regardless of their locality, must mill 
their quota of the domestic wheat crop. 


Rosewood Oil: Export Regulations to 
be established by Governments of States 
of Amazonas and Para.—The govern- 
ments of the Brazilian States of Ama- 
zonas and Para have been charged with 
establishing regulations for the control 
of production and trade in rosewood oil, 
by a resolution (No. 23) dated September 
1, 1942, and effective from October 4, is- 
sued by the Commission for the Defense 
of National Economy. The two State 
governments will set up standards for 
the exploration of rosewood-tree stands 
and their replanting, with a specifica- 
tion that a new tree must be planted for 
each tree cut down. 


Global export quotas will be estab- 
lished, keeping in mind the absorption 
capacity of foreign consuming markets, 
and the requirements of the internal 
market. The global quota will be dis- 
tributed to individual firms or organiza- 
tions authorized to export, and minimum 
prices paid to producers will be estab- 
lished, based on the quotations in for- 
eign markets. If desirable, export prices 
may also be established so as to avoid 
ruinous competition. 

Oranges: Export Quota for Shipments 
to Argentina Revised, and Minimum 
Price to Grower Established —The Bra- 
zilian export quotas established for the 
Argentine market by an order of the 
Brazilian Orange Trade Regulating 
Board of the National Commission for 
Economic Defense, dated July 23, 1942, 
has been revised by a new order (No. 14) 
dated August 26, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 29, 1942, Rio de 
Janeiro. The total quota for the last 4 
months of 1942 remains unchanged at 
1,250,000 boxes, but the 250,000 boxes 
previously allotted to cooperatives has 
been increased to 265,260 boxes. 


A group of six exporters has been 
added to the list of old authorized ex- 
porting firms, with quotas totaling 111,- 
000 boxes. On the other hand, the quo- 
tas formerly allotted to a group of 10 
exporters, amounting to 117,405 boxes, 
have been canceled. 

The order provides that the total per- 
mitted exports of 1,250,000 boxes must 
be distributed during the last 4 months 
of 1942 as follows: 150,000 boxes in Sep- 
tember; 350,000 boxes in October; 500,000 
boxes in November; and 250,000 boxes in 
December. 


The order also establishes the mini- 
mum price of 6 cruzeiros (30¢) per stand- 
ard box, to the grower. 

[See ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 26, 1942, for announcement of 
export quotas for shipments of oranges 
to Argentina. ] 
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British West Indies 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Airplane Products: Imports for Aerial- 
Navigation Companies Exempted From 
Payment of Duties in Leeward Islands.— 
Articles imported into the Leeward Is- 
lands for the use of aerial navigation 
companies, authorized by the govern- 
ment to fly aircraft in and over the 
colony, will be exempted from the pay- 
ment of the regularly applicable customs 
duties, according to a resolution of the 
Legislative Council of Antigua of Sep- 
tember 17, 1942. These articles include 
airplanes and spare parts, motor spirits 
and petrol spirits to be used in airplanes, 
machinery, and apparatus to be used in 
airplane repairs, lubricating oil when 
used in airplanes, and wireless apparatus 
for use in communication between air- 
craft and a station ashore, and all arti- 


cles imported for use in connection with 
such apparatus. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Order Restricts Packaging and 
Varieties of Tobacco Products.—An order 
reducing the number of sizes in which 
cigarettes and cut tobacco may be pack- 
aged and prescribing the weights for 
plug and twist tobacco and snuff has 
been issued by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. After April 30, 1943, the 
effective date of the order, Canadian to- 
bacco manufacturers will not be permit- 
ted to sell small packages of cigarettes 
and dime packages of pipe tobacco. No 
cigarettes may be packed for sale except 
in containers holding 18, 20, 22, 25, 40, or 
50 cigarettes. 

No package of pipe tobacco may hold 
less than one-thirteenth of a pound. 
Plug or twist tobacco will be available 
only in weights of 1 ounce or a multiple 
of 1 ounce. Snuff is to be sold only in 
containers of one-thirteenth of a pound, 
1 ounce, or multiples of 1 ounce. 

The introduction of new brands of to- 
bacco products is prohibited and the 
size, labeling, and pricing of brands now 








Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
{Thirty-fourth in a series of excerpts from notable books’and speeches] 


Economic Techniques for Transition From War to Peace 








The transition from war to peace involves the major problems of de- 
mobilizing the armies, maintaining employment, providing for the elemen- 
tary needs of dislocated and war-ravaged areas, and of outlining at least 
the general terms of the post-war reorganization. All current proposals 
for dealing with these problems in Great Britain and in the United States, 
the British Dominions and elsewhere involve more government aid and 
direction. 

In most of these proposals, it is recognized that indemnities and reparations 
cannot pay for the costs and damages of the war. The experience of German 
reparations after the First World War has killed the illusion that one 
country, no matter how guilty or responsible for a war, can be made to 
pay for it fully or even in large part. 

The extraordinary costs of the present war make the method still less 
applicable. For their own future good, the democratic countries must thus 
meet the costs of the war by an all-round program of hard work, increased 
production, and sacrifices. 

An inflationary process such as occurred in Germany between 1920 and 
1923 might wipe out a large part of the public debts incurred as a result 
of the war. The social-political consequences, however, might be disastrous 
for the internal peace of the countries involved. That is the reason for the 
proposal of a capital levy. There is the alternative of paying off the debt 
slowly and of converting it to a lower and almost nominal interest basis. 

The transition to industrial activity on a peace basis involves the question 
of government guidance in another way. The fear of a post-armament de- 
pression is based on past experience. A depression after this war, following 
an immediate boom, can be obviated only by applying the techniques of 
economic expansion which were evolved between 1933 and 1939. 

Some of the developments of the war, e. g., the growth of so-called “excess 
capacity,’ the demand for goods and the accumulated mass purchasing 
power in the form of “deferred payments” and compulsory savings, would 
favor the use of these techniques. They can be effective, as recent experience 
has shown, if applied on a large enough scale and in conjunction with 
measures for international economic collaboration. 


{From “Economic Consequences of the SecondyWorld War,”’ by Lewis L. Lorwin 
Publisher: Random House, New York City. This is our third and last excerpt from 
this notable book. } 
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sold is not to be changed. The order 
also provides for the drastic reduction in 
the variety of cigar containers in order 
to conserve packing materials. In addi- 
tion to the conservation of packing ma- 
terials, the order is expected to save 
time, material, and labor in production, 
and will tend to overcome local shortages 
in supply of cigarettes by enabling the 
operation of machines at full capacity 
on standard packages. 

Packaging and Sizes of Household 
Drug Products Simplified —Canada’s 
program for the simplification of con- 
tainers has been extended to the pack- 
aging of household drug products under 
an order of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, effective January 31, 1943. 

The order specifies the maximum and 
minimum sizes of containers which may 
be used in packaging of certain listed 
products. Such standard items as min- 
eral oil, cod-liver oil, castor oil, and ep- 
som salts, for example, are limited to 
two sizes of retail packages. Iodine, 
mercurochrome, spirits of camphor, and 
glycerin are among the items that may 
be packaged in only one retail size. No 
restrictions are placed on the maximum 
sizes or number of sizes tc be used in 
bulk packages, although minimum bulk 
sizes are applicable to different products. 
The order does not apply to the packag- 
ing of any household drug for delivery 
to any person purchasing such product 
for his personal or household use. 

Manufacture of Hoists and Trolleys 
Restricted to Certain Types and Sizes.— 
The types and sizes of hand-operated, 
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portable chain hoists and trolleys which 
may be manufactured in Canada on and 
after December 10, 1942, were an- 
nounced by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in an order dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1942. The manufacture of types 
and sizes not included in the order is 
prohibited, unless written permission is 
obtained from the appropriate Admin- 
istrator or unless the hoists and trolleys 
are for orders of the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply or its agencies. 

The order does not prohibit the com- 
pletion of any hoists and trolleys which 
were in process on December 10, 1942, 
nor does it prohibit the manufacture 
and supply of such repair parts required 
to maintain and service standard hoists 
and trolleys formerly sold by manufac- 
turers. 

Order Reduces Sales and Alcoholic 
Content of Liquors; Advertising of Liquor 
Prohibited—An order, reducing the 
amount of liquor, wine, and beer for 
sale, limiting their alcoholic content, and 
prohibiting liquor advertising, was an- 
nounced in Canada on December 17 by 
the Prime Minister. Under this order 
the quantity of spirits offered for sale 
during the 12 months ending October 
31, 1943, may not exceed 70 percent of 
the quantity in proof gallons sold dur- 
ing the year ended November 1, 1941. 
Sales of wine are to be reduced in a like 
manner to 80 percent of the base period, 
and sales of beer to 90 percent. 

The order prohibits the sale of any 
spirits of an alcoholic strength exceed- 
ing 70 percent proof and forbids the use 








crisis. 


Transport in “Fortress Europe” as It Moves Under 
Hitler’s Goads 


Cited here are some varied notes on today’s transport conditions in the 
Nazi-occupied countries of Europe. Poland: West-east truck traffic is facili- 
tated by the establishment, at short intervals, of “filling stations” for wood- 
gas generators. Czechoslovakia: Freight shipments from all places in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia to German destinations situated on inland waterways 
must move in barges, if they exceed a certain weight or are destined for 
Places more than 200 railway kilometers distant; consignments of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, butter, and other perishable foodstuffs are 
exempt from this regulation. Estonia: In this country, as in Latvia and 
Lithuania, all road vehicles are required to use wood gas—the use of which 
for locomotives is also planned. Norway: Nazi authorities are using Russian 
labor forces to an increasing extent in the building of roads. Denmark: 
Great demands are being made upon the Danish railways by the traffic with 
the Reich and by transportation for the German Army; loading yard fees 
have been quintupled, to hasten the circulation of freight cars. Belgium: 
Here the damage suffered during the terrific 1940 “Blitz” is rapidly being 
repaired; the following figures show results attained by the Nazis through 
repairing roads, railways, and inland waterways: 48 percent of the damaged 
roads can now be used for traffic (more than 1,000,000 square meters of roads 
have been repaired); 249 tunnels out of 293 damaged, and 34 bridges out of 
60, are now usable. Hungary: Horse-drawn street-car service has been be- 
gun in some of the leading cities. Bulgaria: Schedules of fast shipments by 
rail and tugboat have been instituted to move Bulgarian agricultural prod- 
ucts to Germany; through a recent agreement, Bulgaria will receive railway 
materials from Rumania. France: Passenger traffic on the railways has been 
literally throttled, and strict measures limiting transportation of private 
goods by rail have been announced. The use of cars without strict necessity 
or on the basis of false statements incurs the most stringent penalties. The 
French railways are approaching nearer and nearer to a dangerous transport 
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of distilled spirits in fortifying wines. 
Spirits which are out of bond or bottled 
prior to December 17, 1942, are not af- 
fected by this provision. The order also 
prohibits liquor advertising although 
persons selling liquors may establish in- 
formation regarding such liquors in the 
place where the liquors are sold. The 
advertising ban does not become effective 
until February 1, 1943. 

The order was accompanied by a re- 
quest that provincial governments re- 
duce consumption by cutting the total 
number of hours allotted to the sale of 
liquor. Many provincial jurisdictions 
had previously taken such steps and 
some had also instituted liquor-ration- 
ing programs. 

Earlier regulations, effective November 
1, 1942, required Canadian distilleries 
to discontinue the production of alco- 
holic beverages and confine their opera- 
tions to the production of alcohol for 
war purposes. 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 31, 1942.] 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation of Perishable Goods: 
New Regulations Issued—To promote 
the efficient use of railway cars in Canada 
for the transportation of perishable 
goods, new regulations have been issued 
by the Canadian Transport Controller. 

Under the new order, penalties, in 
addition to the usual demurrage rates, 
will be imposed for holding refrigerator 
cars beyond a time specified. These pen- 
alties do not apply at ports on the St. 
Lawrence River, or at ports on the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards. 

The order also prohibits the accept- 
ance by any person of a refrigerator car 
loaded with fresh vegetables or fruits if 
such car is not loaded to specific mini- 
mum weights as indicated in the order. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Regulations.—The op- 
eration of freight trucks between San- 
tiago and Valparaiso or Vina del Mar 
was prohibited by the Chilean Govern- 
ment, effective October 1, following the 
announcement by the State Railways 
that they had sufficient equipment to 
handle all normal freight between these 
points. Owners of trucks should regis- 
ter with the State Railways so that their 
services may be utilized within the cities 
mentioned. 

An exception has been made for trans- 
portation of commodities which the rail- 
ways are not equipped to handle, and 
the police may issue special permits to 
truck owners for one trip only for such 
products as decompose quickly. Copies 
of such permits must be transmitted to 
the National Traffic Control Board. 

The use of private cars is prohibited 
except when indispensable and when 
their use is approved by the Central 
Committee, which further decides upon 
the fiscal and semiofficial automobiles, 
or public-service vehicles which may be 
entitled to rationing. Reports indicate 
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that the use of 465 fiscal and semifiscal 
automobiles was authorized—272 were 
suppressed. 

A further order prohibits the use of 
private automobiles in the Departments 
of Santiago and Valparaiso during week- 
ends and on holidays. Exceptions are 
made for automobiles driven by the dip- 
lomatic corps and designated private 
cars or taxis, which vehicles must dis- 
play distinctive stickers on their wind- 
shields. 


Colombia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Permission to Import Untoasted Cocoa 
Through Buenaventura and Ipiales Ex- 
tended.—The permission to import un- 
toasted cocoa beans through the ports of 
Buenaventura and Ipiales, granted by 
decree No. 769 of March 26, 1942, has 
been extended for another 6-month pe- 
riod, beginning September 26, 1942, ac- 
cording to decree No. 2288 of September 
30, 1942. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 
1942, for original announcement. | 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


MAXIMUM RENTALS SET FOR HOUSES, 
APARTMENTS, OFFICES AND ROOMS 


The Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply in Cuba established as maximum 
rentals for houses, apartments, offices, 
and rooms, those rentals in effect during 
the first half of March 1942, according to 
resolution No. 59, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of November 2, 1942. The resolu- 
tion further stated that the maximum 
rental charge for urban housing may not 
be increased in any way, and that build- 
ings finished or declared habitable, either 
after March 15, 1942, or after the pass- 
ing of this resolution, would be classified 
under the same maximum rental as other 
housing of the same type, value, and lo- 
cation. 

|Previously, uncer a law of March 23, 1939, 
it was decreed that rents charged for all prop- 


erties constructed prior to July 1, 1937, should 
be those in effect as of that day—-that is, July 
1, 1937. The law of March 23, 1939, however, 


did not apply to dwellings constructed after 
July 1, 1937. The present law, therefore, ap- 
plies to those dwellings, apartments, offices, 
and other constructions finished after July 
1, 1937. ] 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


Conditions in Ecuador continued on a 
fairly prosperous basis during the month 
of October. Heavy deliveries of rice con- 
tinued, and exports of rubber showed an 
increase over preceding months. Despite 
a drop in price, balsa rafts continued to 
arrive in Guayaquil. 

The recuperation of El Oro Province 
contributed greatly to tae well-being of 
the country in 1942. The United States 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Honduran Road Project Provides Jobs for Banana Workers 


Work has begun in Honduras on a new type of inter-American project 
for mutual aid in solving wartime economic problems. 

Field reports say that more than 1,000 men have been enrolled for improve- 
ment of a road from Potrerillos to Lake Yojoa, the northern end of the 
only existing highway connecting the Caribbean coast with Tegucigalpa, 
capital of Honduras, and the Pacific. 

This project was planned and undertaken by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, through agreement with the Honduras Government, to assist in 
north-coast banana areas where employment is decreasing as a result of 
the reduction in banana shipments to the United States. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, organized by the Coordinator’s Office as a vehicle 
to facilitate the mutual-aid program, is advancing funds and supervisory 
personnel for the road improvement. 

Four Honduran engineers are working in cooperation with a veteran United 


road building. 
facilities. 
has begun. 


activities. 





| banana trade. 


States Public Roads Administration engineer. 
workers are under construction, and hand tools have been assembled for 
A Honduran physician is organizing medical and sanitary 
Clearing of the new right-of-way, in sections where necessary, 

Additional men may be employed as the work moves ahead. 

Besides providing jobs for the displaced workers and thus easing the effects 
of the loss of banana exports upon local economy, the road improvement 
will be a lasting benefit for the country. 

To supplement the road work, plans for stimulating local production of 
food, and for other agricultural assistance, are also being drawn, and United 
States agricultural technicians are being dispatched to expand these 


The road project is in an area which particularly felt the shrinkage in 


Five field camps for the 

















Technical Commission continued its 
work in that section and announced that 
many phases of its experimental agricul- 
tural project had been completed. The 
Ecuadoran Development Corporation 
also assisted agriculturists of the Prov- 
ince, and it was announced that loans 
would be made to farmers of the district 
for the improvement of their properties. 

The Government ban on exports of 
copra was withdrawn during October, as 
a result of many petitions from produc- 
ers in the Province of Manabi who al- 
leged that much capital had been in- 
vested in developing cultivation of the 
product and that the high price abroad 
brought them only a just return on their 
investments. 

Heavy foreign demands, caused in part 
by the cutting off of former sources of 
supply, and comparatively high prices 
induced Ecuadoran producers to export 
many commodities needed at home. 

To prevent an excessive outflow of rice, 
a decree was signed on October 20 which 
required that all existing contracts for 
exports of this grain had to be registered 
with the Rice Mill Control and that fu- 
ture agreements for export would require 
the approval of this organization. Mil- 
lers were warned against excessive mill- 
ing of the exportable grades of rice to 
the neglect of the type used for domestic 
consumption. 

In line with this policy, the Minister 
of Agriculture sharply restricted the ex- 
port of potatoes which can now be 
shipped only with his authorization. 

There was a surplus of food products 
usually obtained from abroad. To re- 
duce excessive stocks of lard, flour, and 
sardines—importations of which have 
greatly exceeded those of 1941—the Gov- 


ernment prohibited all import licenses 
for these commodities for 3 months, 
starting at the end of October. 

The excess supply of lard originated in 
Argentina, and the bulk of the flour and 
Sardines came from the United States. 
Greater attention has been drawn to 
flour stocks because, unlike the other two 
items which can be stored with little 
danger of deterioration, flour must be 
disposed of before the start of the rainy 
season. The Government still refuses 
to lower the prohibitive freight rates 
which keep the flour from being trans- 
ported to the interior. A special ar- 
rangement was made, however, with the 
Guayaqyil & Quito Railway Co. by which 
flour can be Shipped to Riobamba for 
storage at a cost of 6 sucres per bag round 
trip. The purpose was to allow ware- 
housing in a cool climate and at the same 
time force shippers to bring the flour 
back to the coast so that it would not 
compete with the native product milled 
in the mountains. 

Local consumers experienced a tem- 
porary advantage from the flour situa- 
tion, because much of the stock was im- 
ported before the recent price rise in the 
United States. Many of the small firms 
were Selling at or slightly under cost in 
an effort to recover part of their capital. 


EMERGENCY ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


In contrast to the surpluses of imported 
foodstuffs, those products grown locally 
for internal consumption were very 
scarce and available only at exorbitant 
prices. Since June 24 a committee has 
been in existence charged with estab- 
lishing and maintaining a price ceiling 
on certain basic foodstuffs. Prices have 
been set, but, because of lack of enforce- 
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ment, evasion of the regulations is re- 
ported to have been very common. The 
Office of Priorities, on October 15, fixed a 
maximum price for the sale of news- 
print and subjected the commodity to 
rationing. 

After a long discussion, the National 
Congress granted the President contin- 
ued decree power over economic matters. 
This concession was obtained only in the 
closing days of the Congress and in the 
face of considerable opposition. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions continued fa- 
vorable during October. Economic re- 
covery in El Oro Province has been an 
important factor contributing to the im- 
provement of the country’s agricultural 
situation. 

The cocoa crop in 1942 exceeded that 
of 1941, but shipments lagged because of 
the shortage of vessels. Irregularity in 
arrival of vessels brought a reluctance on 
the part of exporters to invest heavily in 
the commodity or to risk high storage 
costs. Prospects in October, for the 
harvest (Cosecha de Navidad) which cc- 
curs between September and December, 
were good. 

The rice crop was good. Despite heavy 
deliveries to rice mills there was danger 
that the heavy exports would cause a 
scarcity on the local market. The prac- 
tice of rice mills of devoting most of their 
facilities to milling exportable types of 
grain caused a rise in local prices. Heavy 
purchases were made by other Latin 
American countries, including Cuba, 
Venezuela, and Peru, the latter supply- 
ing its own ships and sacks for the re- 
moval of the crop. The very good mar- 
ket for rice encouraged planters to sow 
even larger areas for the winter crop cul- 
tivated during the rainy season. 

The action of the United States in 
suspending the issuance of coffee import 








Victory ! 


A magazine to be called “Vic- -| 
tory” will be issued every 2 months 
for distribution abroad by the | 
| Office of War Information, under | 
an agreement with the Crowell- | 
Collier Publishing Co. The con- | 
tract is on a nonprofit basis. 
It will be issued in several lan- 
| guages, including an edition in 
English, and is intended for free 
distribution. It will not be dis- 
tributed in this country. Approxi- 
mately 550,000 copies of each edi- 
tion will be printed. | 

The magazine will be mainly pic- | 
| torial and is intended to counter 
| enemy propaganda by showing the 
| character of America, its war aims, 
and the magnitude of the Ameri- 
can war effort. It will carry ad- 
vertising, under the agreement 
with the Crowell-Collier Co., and 
thus provide an avenue by means 
of which the American business 
| community may tell the world how 
American industry is geared to the 
war effort. 
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licenses depressed the coffee trade. Ac- 
cording to an October report, exports to 
the United States in 1942 were much be- 
low the quota assigned to Ecuador by the 
Inter-American Coffee Commission. The 
year’s harvest was considerably below 
normal. 

Unusually large amounts of rubber 
were gathered during October. Com- 
petition between Guayaquil export 
houses for the supply raised the local 
price to 430 sucres per quintal which is 
in excess of the local price contemplated 
in the agreement between the United 
States and Ecuador. The high quota- 
tions induced an increasing number of 
farm laborers to tap trees. The trade 
in the Province of Manabi was especially 
active, contributing almost half of the 
country’s total rubber exports. 

During October, the War Production 
Board named six United States firms as 
sole purchasers of Ecuadoran balsa 
wood. At the same time, a ceiling price 
for balsa was fixed in the United States, 
thus limiting the amount which could 
be paid in Ecuador. The six concerns 
were given considerable freedom in de- 
termining the manner in which they 
would handle balsa purchases locally, 
and the prices to be quoted. Two prac- 
tices were generally followed—appoint- 
ment of local sawmill operators as agents 
under contract to deliver their own out- 
put and negotiate subcontracts with 
smaller mills; and operation through 
direct subsidiaries already established in 
the country. Economic assistance and 
technical advice were to be freely fur- 
nished. The move centarilzed produc- 
tion of balsa and reduced the cost of logs. 
Arrangements were made with Great 
Britain by which the United States would 
purchase balsa for both countries and 
furnish the former with its requirements 
of choice lightweight wood. 

The sugar situation remained un- 
changed during October. A large quan- 
tity was held in local warehouses by 
governmental decree forbidding exports. 
Little hope was held that the Govern- 
ment would permit shipments to take 
advantage of the attractive prices offered 
abroad. 

According to expectation, the 1942 cot- 
ton harvest failed to meet the require- 
ments of the country’s textile mills. Ap- 
proval was given for the importation of 
a limited amount of cotton, mainly from 
Peru, and the shipments were to be dis- 
tributed equally among the textile fac- 
tories. 

The 1942 kapok harvest was termi- 
nated at the end of October, but very 
small amounts were exported. The 1942 
harvest of palma real nuts was late. 
Only small quantities were obtained in 
October, and they were consumed mainly 
by national soap factories. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


At the end of October, Ecuador’s com- 
mercial treaty with France expired. 
That country had enjoyed special privi- 
leges in the importation into Ecuador 
of certain merchandise, particularly 
brandy. These articles will now be sup- 
plied principally by Chile and the United 
States but will receive no preferential 
tariff treatment. 
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The Commercial Delegate of the Ca- 
nadian Government to Ecuador, whose 
headquarters are in Lima, was in Quito 
during the month of October, with the 
object of increasing trade between Ecua- 
dor and Canada under the modus 
vivendi signed in Quito on August 26, 
1841. No definite results were an- 
nounced. 


El Salvador 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Materials 
Used in the Manufacture of Rubber.— 
The import duties on articles used in the 
preparation and manufacture of rubber 
were reduced, and two new items were 
created by Salvadoran legislative decree 
No. 84, published and effective Novem- 
ber 30, 1942. The new duties on these 
products in United States dollars per 
100 gross kilograms are as follows, old 
rates being shown in parentheses: Clay 
earth not specified, 2.50 (18.60); kaolin 
(caolin, china clay), 2.50 (18.60); oxides 
(litharge), 5 (10.40); oxide, white zinc, 
5 (10); powdered sulfur, 2.50 (18.60). 
The subdivision title, ““Pastes and Salts 
for Soldering,” has been changed to 
“Products Specially Prepared for Some 
Industries.” The new items (rates in 
United States dollars) are: Synthetic 
coloring material, especially for rubber, 
5; products not specified in another part 
especially prepared for the elaboration 
of rubber, such as accelerators, retarders, 
antioxidizers, and material used to in- 
crease plasticity, 5. 

The purpose of the decree is to pro- 
mote the domestic manufacture of 
rubber articles. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Material and Engines for Wooden 
Ships: Special Sales Tax Established.— 
A special sales tax, not to exceed 0.70 
percent ad valorem, has been established 
in France on material, machinery, and 
engines used for wooden ships, by an 
order of July 3, 1942, effective retroac- 
tively from January 1, 1942, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 14. 

This tax, which is intended to cover 
the administrative expenses of the Sub- 
committee for Construction of Wooden 
Ships, is collected from all industrial, 
commercial, and craftsman enterprises 
constructing, transforming, or repairing 
wooden ships, marine engines and auxil- 
iary machines, or importing new mate- 
rial for such ships. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


To relieve the hardship of consumers 
who are dependent on gas for lighting, 
the hours of gas supply in Dublin were 
extended by 1!2 hours, from November 
14 until further notice, by the Dublin 
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Gas Co. Gas is now available on week- 
days from 5:30 a. m. to 8 a. m., from 
11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., and from 6 p. m. 
to 8:30 p. m. On Sundays the hours of 
supply are from 7:30 a. m. to 9 a. m., 
from 10:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., and from 
6 p. m. to 8:30 p. m. 

The domestic ration of kerosene, 
which was one-half gallon per month 
from September, was increased to 1 gal- 
lon during December. 


CROP YIELDS 


Winter wheat in 1942 gave better re- 
turns on the average than in 1941, ac- 
cording to the latest official crop report. 
Figures so far available indicate an aver- 
age of 7 to 8 barrels per acre, with bushel 
weights usually from 56 to 60 pounds. 
The yields and qualities of spring wheat 
were variable, but, on the whole, the 
average yield was about 6 to 714 barrels 
per acre (1 barrel=280 pounds). 

The potato crop was estimated to yield 
from 20 to 25 percent below the 1941 
level. The total quantity has been calcu- 
lated at about 3,000,000 tons, about 
1,000,000 of which will be used for hu- 
man consumption. 

The total sugar-beet yield was ex- 
pected to be between 71% to 8 tons per 
acre, against a normal average of 10 
tons. The total production of sugar from 
the 1942 beet crop was expected to reach 
about 55,000 tons, compared with more 
than 90,000 tons produced in 1941. 

The agricultural price index for Sep- 
tember 1942 was 192.1, compared with 
178 for August and 160.7 for September 
1941. (The index is based on the 1911-13 
average as 100.) 


Mexico 


Wartime Com modity Controls 


Priorities Established in Supplying 
Rubber to Domestic Manufacturers.— 
Priorities for the supply of rubber among 
the rubber-manufacturing industries of 
Mexico have been fixed by Executive de- 
cree, published November 28, 1942. In- 
asmuch as rubber is a critical materia] 
and one that is essential to the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere, the Mexican 
Government deems it necessary to con- 
trol national production and distribution 
among domestic industries manufactur- 
ing rubber goods. To this end it has de- 
creed that all rubber produced in Mexico, 
as well as that acquired abroad, shall be 
apportioned among the industries of 
Mexico for use in the manufacture of 
products in the following priority order: 

(1) Articles considered indispensable 
for the Army and Navy; articles for me- 
dicinal and surgical services, such as 
gloves, nipples, drains, hot water and ice 
bags; tires and tubes for automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles; articles 
for the recapping or repair of tires and 
tubes, including patches and rubber ce- 
ment; rubber rim linings; rubber tubing 
for railways, for the oil industry, for 
steamships, for automobile radiators, for 
high-pressure purposes and for other in- 
dustrial uses; transmission and carrier 
belting; covering for electric wire, insu- 
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lating tape and electrical installations; 
diaphragms and faucets for bottling ma- 
chines; diaphragms for industrial uses; 
and rubber for nonsubstitutable packing. 

(2) Articles considered essential, such 
as rollers for general industrial uses; 
connections- and diaphragms for bath 
fixtures and water tanks; faucet stop- 
pers; stoppers for hypodermic needles; 
packing; boots, heavy shoes, masks, 
gloves, and shields for workers’ protec- 
tion, as provided for in existing laws on 
industrial protection. 

(3) Sporting goods; air mattresses and 
smooth rubber invalid cushions; rubber 
heels; rubberized cloths; garden hose; 
rubber shoes; tennis shoes; washers for 
beer bottling; washers for pipe packing; 
washers for pneumatic installations; 
arm rests for crutches; protectors for 
trucks and automobiles; and rubber 
wringers for laundry use. 

The Ministry of National Economy, 
upon the advice and recommendation of 
the National Rubber Commission, will 
determine the proper distribution of 
these articles which may be sold to in- 
dividuals or business firms according to 
the need and importance of each order. 
Rubber manufacturers and authorized 
distributors will be required to report to 
the Ministry of National Economy, the 
distribution which they make of finished 
rubber articles, and factories must sub- 
mit to that Ministry a report of existing 
rubber stocks, the monthly average fig- 
ures of their factories’ production since 
January 1, 1937, and the present produc- 
tion capacity of their factories. 

Ceiling Prices Established on Cattle 
and Meat Products in Federal District.— 
A ceiling was placed on prices of beef 
cattle and its products in the Federal 
District of Mexico by an Executive decree 
published November 28, 1942. 

Under the new price control, the maxi- 
mum wholesale price of cattle on the 
hoof is 0.56 pesos per kilogram, and of 
dressed meat is 0.82 pesos per kilogram. 
The wholesale prices of fresh hides and 
viscera are, respectively, 1.30 and 0.075 
pesos per kilogram. 

The retail prices of meat are as fol- 
lows: Meat, with bone, 1 peso per kilo- 
gram; without bene, 1.20 pesos per kilo- 
gram; beefsteak, rump, kidneys, and 
scraps are, respectively, 1.45, 1.65, 1.65 
and 0.55 pesos per kilogram. Maximum 
retail prices of viscera were also estab- 
lished by the same decree. 

Proposed Law to Regulate the Sugar 
Industry.—A law for the Coordination of 
the Sugar Industry in Mexico has been 
proposed by a group representing the 
workers in that industry and presented 
by it to the Mexican Congress for con- 
sideration. The law proposes to aid the 
development of the sugar industry by 
establishment of a National Council 
which shall be charged with study and 
solution of all problems arising in con- 
nection with the production of sugar in 
Mexico. 

One of the main provisions of the pro- 
posed law stipulates that the cultivation 
of sugarcane in regions where it is pro- 
duced shall be obligatory and that no 
other class of products shall be raised on 
the sugarcane land of those regions. 
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American Economic Mis- 
sion to French North 
Africa 


An economic mission consisting 
of eight members is now on its way 
from the United States to French 
North Africa to assist Robert Mur- 
phy, Chief Civil Affairs Officer on 
the Staff of Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, commander in chief 
of Allied forces in French North 
Africa. 

Members of the mission will take 
part with United States and United 
Kingdom representatives already 
on the scene in making the follow- 
ing surveys: 

1. French North African require- 
ments for nonmilitary supplies 
from the United States and other 
United Nations sources. 

2. Production and supply of ma- 
terials that may be made available 
from French North Africa for 
needs of the United States and 
other United Nations. 

The size of shipments of nonmil- 
itary supplies both to and from 
French North Africa is as yet lim- 
ited by the military requirements 
| for operations in that theater. 




















Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Subsidy Authorized for the Exportation 
of Candelilla Wax.—The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy is authorized by an Ex- 
ecutive resolution published November 
24, 1942, to grant a subsidy on exports 
of candelilla wax to legally established 
companies in Mexico which produce this 
wax and which are under contract with 
the Banco Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior, S. A. The subsidy will be equiv- 
alent in ammount to the Mexican export 
duty on candelilla wax. 

The resolution specifically authorizes 
the granting of a subsidy to four estab- 
lished producers of candelilla wax which 
are already under contract with the 
Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior. 

This subsidy is granted to firms pro- 
ducing candelilla wax for the purpose of 
encouraging the development of this in. 
dustry in Mexico. 

Dyes Placed on Export Restriction 
List—The prohibition on exportation of 
coloring materials covered by sections 
67-30, 67-31, 67-34, and 67-35 of the offi- 
cial export tariff schedule which was 
established in Mexico by an executive 
decree published June 29, 1942, has been 
amended by another decree published 
November 23, 1942, and effective Novem- 
ber 24, 1942, to permit the exportation 
of certain products which are classified 
as coloring materials in the export tariff 
schedule but which commercially do not 
require restriction. 

Under the new order the Secretary of 
National Economy will grant authority 
for the exportation of such products only 
when, in his opinion, such exportation 
will not handicap national economy and 
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India Modernizing Roads 


Highways are carrying tremen- 
dous traffic loads in India because 
of the requirements of mechanized 
forces, Say recent reports. 

Roads of strategic importance 
and trunk roads will be modern- | 
ized and construction speeded up | 
during 1943. Bridge schemes, | 
however, may be postponed tocon- | 
serve steel. 

In the fiscal year 1941-42 work 
was started on the Grand Trunk 
Road. Concrete was laid for 52 
miles, and a further 54-mile exten- 
sion is to be completed this year 
(1943). An engineering plan for 
road systems for the whole of India 
is under consideration. 














when the needs of the domestic market 
have been met. The customs authori- 
ties will not permit the exportation of 
dyes unless the shipments are accom- 
panied by the Minister of National 
Economy’s authorization. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


15, 1942, for previous announcement prohibit- 
ing exportation of paints and dyes.] 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger and Freight Services —New 
Zealand Railways carried 11,819,280 pas- 
sengers in the 137 days ended August 16, 
1942. A comparison with the 138 days 
ended August 16, 1941, shows a decrease 
of 2,258,147 passengers. 

During the same period the net ton- 
miles of freight handled increased from 
250,848,800 (1941) to 279,314,000 (1942). 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Dry Dock To Be Lengthened—The 
Gustaf V dry dock on the outskirts of 
Stockholm, Sweden, is to be lengthened, 
states the British press. 

This dock, which was built in 1923 at 
a cost of 4,085,000 crowns, has a length 
of 143 meters. The new construction 
will cost 1,000,000 crowns (approximately 


$238,000). 
Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


An acceleration in the price advances 
of all commodities occurred during the 
third quarter of 1942. Even at the rec- 
ord price level, shortages continued in 
most products, including foodstuffs. The 
civilian food scarcity was attributed 
chiefly to short crops and increased 
needs of the Army. Domestic trade re- 
mained restricted, the turn-over being 
mainly in local products as import sup- 
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plies continued to dwindle. A slight im- 
provement was reported in the move- 
ment of foreign trade. Industrial activ- 
ity was limited primarily to production 
based on local raw materials. Note cir- 
culation continued to expand. 


CEREALS CROPS SMALLER: PRICES UP 
SHARPLY 


Considerably lower yields are esti- 
mated for most cereals, indicating little 
improvement in food supplies, in view 
of the absence of stocks from the pre- 
ceding year. Latest reports showed the 
following cereal estimates, in metric tons 
(figures for 1941 are shown in paren- 
theses): Wheat, between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 (3,000,000 in 1941); barley 
1,200,000 (1,400,000); corn 700,000 (760,- 
000); rye 350,000 (430,000) ; oats 200,000 
(200,000). 

Rice production was_ considerably 
above that of 1941, approximating 33,000 
tons of cleaned rice. Output of olive oil 
was placed at 30,000 tons, with small 
carry-over stocks from 1941. Other oil 
seed yields were smaller. A short fig 
crop was expected, probably not over 
18,000 tons. Prospects for raisins ap- 
peared good, and a large tobacco crop 
was expected. 

The advance in prices, which continued 
throughout the quarter, was more rapid 
around the end of September than at 
any time since the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war. To check the advance, the 
Government removed many of the re- 
strictions on freedom of commerce in 
locally produced foodstuffs. This action, 
however, apparently had little effect, and 
prices continued upward with no per- 
ceptible improvement in supplies. 


INDUSTRY FAIRLY STEADY — TRADE 
RESTRICTED 


Industrial operations were fairly well 
sustained by local raw materials. The 
difficulty of obtaining imported textiles 
and spare machinery parts has resulted 
in an expansion of manufacture by hand 
looms. A considerable increase has also 
occurred in the number of other small 
establishments. 

Domestic trade was fairly steady, al- 
though much below the ncrmal pre-war 
level. Transactions remained almost 
entirely on a cash basis, and demand for 
credit was at a minimum. 

Although data are lacking, the move- 
ment of foreign trade to Europe appar- 
ently was aided by better transport fa- 
cilities. Axis purchases have been mov- 
ing intermittently by small motor-driven 
vessels to Balkan ports and also by rail, 
with arrivals of merchandise from Ger- 
many by the same routes. Allied trade 
has been moving through the ports of 
Mersin and Alexandretta and through 
Baghdad (Iraq) by rail. 


DEFENSE LOAN ISSUED—NOTE CIRCULATION 
EXPANDS 


During the period under review, the 
first issue of the £T150,000,000 National 
Defense Loan was placed on the market 
and reported oversubscribed. This issue, 
amounting to £T40,000,000, consisted of 
£T28,000,000 bearing 7 percent interest, 
and £T12,000,000 of 5 percent bonds with 
a lottery privilege. 
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Despite the above bond issue, note cir- 
culation showed a further increase, total- 
ing £T646,679,400 (exclusive of £T8,163,- 
693 held by Central Bank), on October 3, 
1942, as compared with £T591,461,755 
(£T8,496,588) on June 27, 1942, and 
£T479,149,661 (£T18,915,891) on Septem- 
ber 20, 1941; gold coverage on the re- 
spective dates amounted to £T139,139,758, 
or 21.5 percent; £T137,113,595, or 23.2 
percent; and £T115,679,227, or 24.1 per- 
cent. 

Price of gold on the open market re- 
mained relatively stable, around 32 
Turkish paper pounds to the gold pound, 
with a rising tendency at the end of 
September and early October. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


CONCENTRATION OF IRON-FOUNDING 
INDUSTRY 


The iron-founding industry is now 
subject to a scheme of concentration, ac- 
cording to a statement by the President 
of the United Kingdom Board of Trade. 
It is considered wasteful to keep all the 
foundries open, since there is consider- 
able excess capacity. Concentration is 
being undertaken by regions, and it is 
probable that the labor capacity released 
in Scotland will be absorbed by other 
branches of Scottish iron and steel in- 
dustry which are in need of labor. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Men’s Socks Shortened.—To further 
reduce the consumption of yarn in the 
United Kingdom the leg length of men’s 
socks has been reduced from the normal 
1414 inches to9 inches. At present, how- 
ever, the regulation applies only to “util- 
ity” articles. 

(Continued on p. 32) 





Hemisphere Health Pro- 
gram Benefits Central 
America 


Thousands of people in Central 
America soon will benefit by scores 
of projects under construction or 
planned as part of the inter-Amer- 
ican health and sanitation pro- 
gram. 

Field reports received by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs 
in Washington show rapid progress 
on many of these projects for con- 
trol of malaria, improvement of 
water supplies and sewage facil- 
ities, establishment of health cen- 
ters, and training of additional 
personnel. 

The work is designed to provide 
health services for immediate war 
needs, such as in the development 
of rubber and in strategic defense 
areas, and likewise to augment 
long-term health and sanitation 
facilities. 
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Naval-Stores Trade Today 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Most of the operations in Mexico are 
carried on in localities from 5 to 25 miles 
from rail or roads. Distilling equipment 
used is of the small portable variety 
which operates cheaply. The turpen- 
tine and rosin extracted are carried to 
the railroads on mules. For this reason 
and because of high freight rates, Mexi- 
can cities on or near the Gulf import 
their supplies from the United States. 

In the inter-war period all of the rosin 
was sold to the soap makers of Mexico, 
and the turpentine was exported to Cali- 
fornia. 

Today the United States is the chief 
market for exports of Mexican naval 
stores. About 90 percent of the turpen- 
tine exported goes to the United States 
and slightly less than 10 per cent of the 
total rosin exports. Germany and Italy 
both have been larger importers of Mex- 
ican rosin, though shipments to Italy 
stopped at the end of 1937 and to Ger- 
many in 1939—thus the market for Mex- 
ican rosin has been practically closed, 
and there are no new markets to fill the 
gap. 


Netherlands Indies 


Within the past 12 years the naval- 
stores industry has also been developed 
in the Netherlands Indies (now in the 
hands of the Japanese). It has been 
entirely a government-owned and con- 
trolled industry, with production and 
conversion centered at Acheen, Sumatra, 
where a new plant was completed in 1938. 

This plant has an annual capacity of 
approximately 20,000,000 kilograms of 
both rosin and byproducts turpentine, 
and it is anticipated that this quantity 





will be increased in the future. Produc- 
tion figures are shown below: 
Total 


Year | Rosin | Turpentine 





Kilograms Kilograms Ixvtlograms 





| 
1936... 1, 651, 873 | 491, 621 2, 143, 494 
1937. ... 2, 120, 400 612, 023 2, 732, 423 
1938........| 3, 704, 222 1, 126, 230 4, 830, 452 
1939___. | 5, 807, 114 | 1, 829, 160 7, 636, 274 
1940. x 7, 040, 168 | 2, 248, 283 9, 288, 451 
| } 








From these statistics it is evident that 
during the past 5 years there has been a 
steady and substantial advance in out- 
put. At least a part of this progress and 
the success of this relatively new govern- 
ment enterprise can be attributed to the 
new plant that has made it possible for 
the Netherlands Indies to manufacture 
an improved quality at a relatively low 
price. With respect to rosin quality it 
appears that at present a standard has 
been obtained that surpasses the WW 
grade as regards clearness and ap- 
proaches the X grade of American rosin. 

With the exception of large quantities 
sent to the Netherlands at the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, practically the en- 
tire rosin output is consumed in the 
Netherlands Indies, especially in Java. 
The native batik industry, soap manu- 
facturers, paint factories, and European 
paper industries, in that order of im- 
portance, have been the principal buyers. 
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About 90 percent of Suma 
tine was exported to the Nether 
fore the invasion of the Dutch home 
by the Nazis in 1940. 

There is very little demand for tur- 
pentine in the Netherlands Indies, as is 
indicated by the fact that local paint 
factories, the principal consumers, buy 
only from 140 to 150 metric tons a year. 


a 


Wood Turpentine and Rosin 


As virgin pine forests in the United 
States became more or less exhausted, it 
became apparent that another source of 
supply for naval stores must be found if 
this country’s industry were to survive. 

The stumps and deadwood not utilized 
by lumbermen contain a considerable 
quantity of oleoresin, from which it is 
possible to extract turpentine and rosin 
by destructive distillation or by distilling 
with steam. The first plant for produc- 
ing wood rosin and wood turpentine by 
the steam and solvent process was built 
at Gulfport, Miss., in 1909 and during 
1910 it produced 14,000 barrels of wood 
rosin and 2,000 barrels of wood turpen- 
tine. 

In line with the movement for forest 
conservation, and following the trend to- 
ward the more complete utilization of 
waste, the production of turpentine and 
rosin distilled from wood has risen 
steadily in contrast to the decline in 
production from gum. United States 
production figures follow: 




















Gum Wood , 

, “ Gum Wood 

Year —— — rosin rosin 
| Barrels | Barrels Barrels Barrels 
1910-11_- | 615, 000 1, 700 2, 047, 000 14, 300 
1914-15 } 560, 000 6, 461 1, 865, 000 33, 963 
1919-20 400, 000 20, 838 1, 332, 000 | 114, 957 
1924-25 | 530, 000 57, 025 1, 765, 000 | 257, 531 
1929-30 _. 625, 000 85,736 | 2,081,000 | 466, 787 
1934-35. | 383, 000 158, 575 1, 317, 795 | 949, 343 








Also, during the last few years wood- 
rosin exports have shown a continuous 
upward trend, though today the war has 
seriously affected the sales and move- 
ments to belligerent countries and those 
otherwise involved in the vortex of hos- 
tilities. To Germany, which had been 
a large user of wood rosin, the decreased 
movement was most apparent in 1939, 
when only 19,157 barrels were shipped, 
as compared with the 1934-38 average of 
42,350 barrels. Greatest of all increases 
in the actual volume of barrels of wood 
rosin shipped in 1939 was that to South 
America—93,745 barrels against 64,840 in 
1938, or a 44-percent increase. 


Research Brings Improvement 


From the start the wood industry has 
endeavored to improve its products and 
lower prices to consumers by carrying 
on research work for development of new 
uses and markets. This program has 
brought a steady increase in total pro- 
duction of wood products, as new uses 
and special. products and derivatives 
have been made available. 

Pure wood turpentine is equal in all 
respects to gum turpentine. In fact, the 
greater uniformity of wood turpentine 
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and its low acidity, which reduces the 
possibility of discoloration when stored 
in iron tanks, are considered by some 


. users aS warranting a preference in its 
‘Tavor. 


Wod@=rosin is generally of D or E 
grades. Wheémesubjected to high tem- 


wo 


peratures it darkens’ Somewhat<<«noré™ 


than gum rosin of similar grades, but it 
is uniform and, owing to the solvent 
method of production, is absolutely free 
from dirt and foreign matter—which 
qualities make it preferred by many 
users for a great variety of purposes. 

At present the wood-turpentine pro- 
duction has a permanent place in the 
naval-stores industry, and it should last 
as long as the supply of stumps lasts. 


Government Aid—Carry-Overs 


During the past 8 years there has 
gradually developed an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the gum industry. This 
is the Government Naval Stores Pro- 
gram. Under this program, production 
is stimulated by means of loans on tur- 
pentine and rosin. This condition is an 
important one to the industry, particu- 
larly at present, in view of the excessive 
surplus stocks of gum rosin and their de- 
pressing influence on Savannah rosin 
prices. 

United States production in 1938-39 
failed to show the planned decrease and 
resulted in the massing of unexpected 
supplies under Government control and 
the depreciation of market values. On 
March 31, 1939, carry-over stocks had 
reached the unprecedented totals of 
more than 300,000 barrels of turpentine 
and 1,600,000 barrels of rosin. Today 
carry-over stocks stand at 156,369 bar- 
rels of turpentine and 1,434,677 barrels 
of rosin. Normal carry-overs in the 
United States are: turpentine, 125,000 
barrels; rosin, 600,000 barrels. Stocks 


above these normal totals will depress 


prices once Government loans are with- 
drawn. 


Possible Developments 


Chemical research for improvement of 
methods of producing naval stores and 
the discovery of additional uses for tur- 
pentine and rosin should assuredly be 
encouraged. The development of a few 
additional commonly used products made 
with turpentine or rosin might revolu- 
tionize the industry. 

The type of turpentine research that 
seems likely to offer one of the best op- 
portunities for success is in the com- 
mercial adaptation of known chemical 
reactions. That is what happened to a 
large extent in the now largest chemical 
use for turpentine, the manufacture of 
synthetic camphor. 

Chemical research may take several 
directions in producing rosins with dis- 
tinctly new characteristics of hardness, 
stability, greater chemical reactivity, or 
in the discovery of new rosin derivatives 
or combinations with other raw mate- 
rials. 

This type of research is the most im- 
portant single need of the naval-stores 
industry. 
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Automotive 
Products 


Inpra’s SHORTAGE OF MoTorR FUELS 


There is a dearth of equipment for 
normal haulage in India, and vehicles 
have been requisitioned to aid in reduc- 
ing transport congestion. Fuel rationing 
has curtailed operations though alterna- 
tive fuels, such as power alcohol and 
rectified and producer gas, are being 
utilized. 

Manufacturing plants have been con- 
structed to accelerate production of pro- 
ducer-gas plants. Transport vehicles 
are being fitted with these plants. The 
Communications Department of the 
Government of India recently offered 
assistance to producers of power-alcohol 
and rectified-spirit plants. Charcoal 
depots are supplementing fuel pumps 
along several trunk roads, and the man- 
ufacture of suitable charcoal in the 
vicinity of several nonessential routes 
has been undertaken by the Irrigation 
Branch of the Punjab Works Depart- 
ment and the Forest Department. 


SUBSTITUTE FUELS TO OPERATE VEHICLES 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Conversion of motor vehicles for op- 
eration with substitute fuels developed 
slowly in Switzerland in the year ended 
September 1942, states the European 
press. During the preceding year, how- 
ever, Car conversions exceeded expecta- 
tions. A conservative estimate of the 
number of vehicles converted to date is 
13,000, or 10 percent of the cars reg- 
istered. 

The reconstructed vehicles include 
passenger automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors. Among the fuels used are: Acety- 
lene, wood, wood coal, and electricity. 


Chemicals 


LACK OF CHEMICAL SUPPLIES IN COLOMBIA 


The shortage of chemicals in Co- 
lombia has been especially felt in for- 
maldehyde, chrome salts, and products 
containing chlorine, say trade reports. 

Attempts have been made to supple- 
ment the shortage of imported ma- 
terials by developing substitutes, but the 
situation in regard to chemicals is not 
especially satisfactory. 

Some local industries may be forced 
to curtail operations because of the 
shortage of supplies, although output 
so far has not been drastically cut. 


Inp1A’Ss MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Potassium permanganate is now be- 
ing made in India from locally obtained 
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chrome ore, according to Indian press 
dispatches. 

Other new products include wood cre- 
osote, liquid glucose, and emetine hydro- 
chloride. The latter is made from ipe- 
cacuanha (ipecac) grown in Bengal. 

The manufacture of atropine sulfate is 
to be undertaken soon, and the output of 
caffeine citrate will be stepped up to 
meet orders placed by the Indian Stores 
Department. : 


Coal, Liquid Fuel, 
and Gas 


MOVE TO CONSERVE FUEL IN BULGARIA 


To save coal and electricity, the noon 
pause has been eliminated in all govern- 
ment, communal, and autonomous of- 
fices, reports the Axis press. A large 
proportion of private firms will probably 
do likewise, it is stated. With the same 
purpose in view, the Trade Minister has 
reduced commercial business hours to 
between 8 and 10 hours per day, accord- 
ing to the type of business. 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Canada has in- 
creased materially since the beginning 
of the war, but has declined in recent 
months. In 1941, production was 18,- 
200,000 tons, but under existing condi- 
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| “With This Ring (Standard 
| Brand) .. .” 


A prospective bridegroom in 
Great Britain will no longer need 
to consult the lady of his heart 
| with regard to her preference in 
| wedding rings. He can simply 
walk into a store, whisper the cor- 
rect size to a saleswoman, and, 
without even glancing at a tray of 
| rings, make his purchase. 

All this has come about as a 
result of a recent order placing 
wedding rings on the list of prod- 
ucts that have been standardized 
to save time, labor, and raw ma- 
terials. Only one style can now 
be manufactured—a plain 2-pen- 
nyweight ring. Lighter- or heav- 
ier-weight rings are forbidden, as 
are fancy rings (except under spe- 
cial license). 

So—while each girl may con- 
tinue to believe that her romance 
is completely different from all 
others, she will have to be content 
with a wedding ring just like that 
of every other British bride. 
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tions it is feared that the 1943 produc- 
tion may not reach that level. 

To meet this emergency, the Canadian 
Government has established an Emer- 
gency Coal Production Board, consisting 
of three men, and has invested it with 
wide powers. The board may open new 
mines and close small, inefficient ones, 
After consultation with the Provinces 
and with labor, the Board may suspend 
for the duration any rules or regulations 
respecting employment in coal mines 
which interfere seriously with maximum 
production. The Board may direct the 
production policy of the mines and, when 
necessary, provide assistance to mines 
financially unable to maintain maximum 
production. 





More LIQUID FUEL TO BE PRODUCED IN 
CHILE 


Chile’s two most important producers 
of dehydrated alcohol—which is mixed 
with gasoline to extend the liquid-fuel 
upplies—will soon expand their com- 
bined production to 1,000,000 liters per 
month, according to plans of the Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce. Only 
recently, production of this supplement- 
ary fuel was increased from 250,000 to 
500,000 liters per month. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUBSTITUTE FUELS IN 
FRANCE 


A new company, “Standard-Kuhl- 
mann,” has been established in Paris, 
with a capital of 5,000,000 francs, says 
the German press. Besides the large 
Kuhlmann chemical concern, firms shar- 
ing in the founding of the new company 
include the Standard Francaise des Pe- 
trcles, Société Immobili¢re Chimique, 
and Société Commerciale pour Agricul- 
ture et Industrie. In addition to pro- 
ducing chemical products, the new con- 
cern will engage chiefly in the produc- 
tion and sale of automotive fuels, lubri- 
cants, and sustitute fuels, it is stated. 


Two ITALIAN COAL MINES CONSOLIDATED 


The two largest coal-mining compa- 
nies in Italy—‘“Carbosarda,” which ad- 
ministers the mines in Sardinia, and 
“Carboarsa,” which administers the 
mines of Arsia—have been consolidated 
and now bear the name “Azienda Car- 
boni Italiana,” say Axis press reports. 


ITALY'’S New Gas PIPE LINE 


The large methane pipe line in the 
Italian Department of Emilia, which, 
with its branch lines, is to be 271 kilo- 
meters (about 168 miles) in length, will 
soon be finished, say Axis press reports. 
The first section from Milan to Piacenza 
has already been placed in operation. 

The pipe line, a joint undertaking of 
the State Methane Co., the Azienda Gen- 
erale Italiana Petroli, and other com- 
panies, will provide 40,000 cubic meters 
of methane gas daily under a pressure of 
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200 atmospheres, it is stated. Half of 
the amount is for Milan, 6,000 cubic me- 
ters for the town of Reggio, 6,000 for the 
town of Lodi, and 8,000 for Parma. 


Construction 


MOZAMBIQUE’S NEW BRIDGE 


The longest road bridge in Mozam- 
bique is under construction across the 
Lurio River, states the British press. It 
is to be 600 yards long, supported by 337 
pillars, and will cost approximately 
£84,000 (about $338,520). 


DECLINE IN NEW ZEALAND’S BUILDING 
PERMITS 


Building permits issued for dwellings 
in New Zealand declined in September 
1942 to 73, compared with 460 issued in 
September 1941. 

The total value for all construction de- 
creased from £NZ639,953 (approximately 
$2,065,640) in September 1941 to 
£NZ220,802 (about $713,700) in Septem- 
ber 1942. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADA’S MANUFACTURE OF STORAGE 
BATTLRIES 


The manufacture of electric storage 
batteries in Canada has been restricted 
to five specified kinds, plus one other 
which manufacturers may produce at 
their own discretion, according to a 
Dominion trade journal. Only one 
grade battery can be made, no brand 
names can be used, and batteries intend- 
ed for rental must be labeled accord- 
ingly. Manufacture of radio storage 
batteries is limited to one kind. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY IN MADAGASCAR 


Electricty is not used extensively in 
Madagascar, according to the British 
press. Distribution is handled by two 
companies, the Société d’Electricité et 
d'Entreprise which operates in the 
northern part of the island, and the So- 
ciété d’Electricité et des Eaux de Mada- 
gascar which furnishes power to the 
central plateau, particularly the cities 
of Antananarivo, Antsirabe, Fianarant- 
soa, Tamatave, and Majunga. All except 
two of the power plants are hydroelec- 
tric; Diego Suarez in the north and Ma- 
junga in the central part have steam 
plants. 

Prior to 1930, electricity was prac- 
tically unknown on the island, but elec- 
tric lighting is now general. In recent 
years efforts have been made to promote 
the use of electrical appliances, and a 
few large establishments are now well 
equipped. Generally speaking, electrical 
appliances have not been readily ac- 
cepted by the natives. Because of the 
tropical climate, however, electric re- 
frigerators have proved popular. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








New Installations Benefit 
Peru’s Fishing Industry 


The Compania Administradora 
del Guano, of Callao, Peru, which 
carries on deep-sea fishing opera- 
tions, besides administering the 
guano industry, has recently ac- 
quired a large modern purse-seine 
350 meters long and 50 meters 
wide. This is used in fishing for 
the “bonito” (striped tunny) with 
the trawler Pacific Queen. 

This company has also installed 
at its warehouse in Chucuito, 
tanks and a derrick sufficiently 
large to put this big net through 
the tanning treatment to which 
| all nets are subjected to keep them 
from rotting. This installation is 

looked upon as a great benefit to 
the fishing industry of Peru in gen- 
eral, as, previously, the tanning of 
nets was done by very primitive 
and uneconomical methods. 


























NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Electrical machinery imported by New 
Zealand during the first 7 months of 1942 
was valued at £NZ1,029,015 (approxi- 
mately $3,313,430). This is a decrease, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1941, when the value of electrical ma- 
chinery imports was listed as £NZ1,172,- 
901 (about $3,776,740). 


GENERATORS BEING BUILT BY SWISS 
COMPANY 


Three large alternating-current gen- 
erators are being built by a Swiss com- 
pany for the Innertkinchen Power Plant. 
Each has power of 52,250 kilovolt-am- 
peres, weighs approximately 250 tons, 
and is said to be 97.2 percent efficient at 
full load. 

These are the largest alternating-cur- 
rent generators ever built in Switzerland. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has resorted to the ra- 
tioning of milk and bread, the two most 
important foodstuffs, states the Axis 
press. The use of other foodstuffs, such 
as meat, fats, cereals, and groceries, was 
restricted earlier, but potatoes and vege- 
tables remain unrationed, as the 1942 
crops surpassed all expectations. 

The daily per capita bread consump- 
tion has increased during the last 2 years 
to compensate for lack of other food- 
stuffs. The pre-war per capita bread 
consumption amounted to 175 grams 
daily; it is now about 275 grams. The 
normal daily ration has been set at 225 
grams. Children up to 5 years receive 
half portions; those between 6 and 15 
years of age, and workmen performing 
heavy manual labor, receive 325 grams, 
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and those performing the heaviest kind 
of manual labor are entitled to 425 
grams daily. Even these amounts, which 
are not very high compared with the 
German allotments, are only possible by 
the admixture of potato flour. More- 
over, bread must be 2 days old before it 
is sold. As compared with rationing in 
Germany, the situation in Switzerland 
is unfavorable on another score—the 
bread sold in Germany is better baked 
and more digestible. On the other hand, 
a portion of the Swiss consumers still 
have certain alternatives, although grad- 
ually growing less, of resorting to luxury 
foodstuffs. 

The daily per capita ration of milk 
which has been fixed at 4 deciliters (1 
deciliter=0.845 gill) is, in most cases, 
less than half the former normal quota. 
Children up to 6 years of age still receive 
7 deciliters daily, and those between 6 
and 19 years, 6 deciliters. Special sup- 
plies are provided for heavy manual 
laborers, expectant mothers, and in- 
valids. 


SHIPMENTS TO UNITED NATIONS 


Some 645,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs 
for the Allied Nations were delivered to 
shipside by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in October 1942. This is an increase 
of 93,000,000 pounds over the preceding 
month. 

As new shipping and supply lines have 
opened, the flow of American foodstuffs 
to seaports for Allied destinations has 
swelled proportionately. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration delivery 
report shows increased deliveries of eggs, 
dairy products, meats, grains, and other 
products. 

Dried-egg deliveries in October 
amounted to 14,700,000 pounds, equivalent 
to more than 44,000,000 dozen shell eggs. 
The largest delivery of butter to date was 
made during October—5,036,520 pounds. 

Estimated deliveries for shipment to the 
United Nations for the cumulative period 
April 29, 1941, to October 1942, were as 
follows: 

Pounds 
Dairy and egg products_________ 1,460,740,978 
Meat, fish and fowl______-_- . 1,358 211,404 
Fruit, vegetables, and nuts_____ 1,068,462,570 
Grain and cereal products-_-_-_--_- 1,606 542,882 
Land. Gate, One GH. oc oe ncn. 806,617,520 
Other fo0Getunrs. ........-..a<<+.- 609 384,319 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZIL’S SUPPLY OF COCOA 


Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during October 1942, 
amounted to 10,287 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with 262,147 bags in the 
corresponding month of 1941. 

The following table shows port of Ba- 
hia arrivals of cocoa in October and 
stocks on hand at the end of October, 
1939 to 1942, inclusive: 


[In bags of 60 kilograms] 





Cocoa 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Arrivals.._. 247, 461 | 304,803 | 286, 562 | 134, 890 
Stocks 93, 550 | 318, 807 | 142,150 | 381, 488 
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on the part of everybody.” 


only grocery stores. 


on trucks with rubber tires. 
So— 





| Campaign Against Tire Hazards 


Rubber Director William M. Jeffers has asked the American people to 
act as 130,000,000 “committees of one” to rid the Nation’s streets, alleys, and 
highways of broken glass, nails, loose rocks, and other tire hazards. 

“This is a campaign,” he said, “that needs * * * 
As leaders in this campaign, Mr. Jeffers sug- 
gested the mayors of cities and the county commissioners of rural areas. 

Perhaps the first reaction of some of us who do not have cars might be 
to let those that do have them worry about tire hazards. 
however, will reveal the real interest each and every one of us has in pro- 
longing the life of the Nation’s tires—now so immensely vital since raw- 
rubber imports have become almost negligible. 

Consider only retail establishments, and, in this huge category, consider 
There are few among us who directly or indirectly do 
not patronize the grocery store, not once, but many times each year. To 
receive the supplies for their shelves, these outlets depend almost exclusively 


Gather ye hazards where ye may 
And keep our tires unpunctured. 


~ 4 


only a little effort 


A little thought, 








EXPORTS OF COCOA From GRENADA, BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


During September 1942, Grenada ex- 
ported 1.242 hundredweight of cocoa, 
says the Official Gazette, compared with 
360 hundredweight in the corresponding 
month of 1941. Cumulative figures for 
the period January 1 to September 30, 
1942, amounted to 52,483 hundredweight, 
against 52,545 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S COCOA EXPORTS 


Cocoa exports from the Dominican Re- 
public for the 9 months, January to Sep- 
tember 1942, totaled 12,424,918 kilograms, 
valued at $1,695,124, according to the 
Statistical Bureau of the Dominican 
Government, compared with 15,599,063 
kilograms, valued at $1,741,857, for the 
corresponding period in 1941. There- 
fore, while the 1942 exports were 20 per- 
cent below those of 1941 by quantity, the 
decrease in value amounted to only 2.7 
percent. 

Production from the 1942 cocoa mid- 
crop increased in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and merchants estimated at the be- 
ginning of December that between 20,000 
and 30,000 70-kilogram bags had already 
been purchased from producers and were 
ready for export. However, buying pro- 
ceeded cautiously, and at prices ranging 
from $4 to $4.24 per 50 kilograms, com- 
pared with an average price of $6.75 a 
year before. 

It was estimated that about 60,000 
70-kilogram bags remained in ware- 
houses a month ago, about 30,000 of 
which were from the old crop. 


ECUADOR’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
COFFEE 


The 1942 Ecuadoran coffee harvest was 
expected to amount to about 200,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each), about 
one-third below normal. 

During October 1942 only 18,500 quin- 
tals of coffee reached Guayaquil, com- 
pared with 26,514 quintals during Sep- 
tember 1942. 

According to unofficial sources, exports 
of coffee during October 1942 amounted 


to 14,524 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 32,275 bags in October 1941. 


EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE INDUSTRY 


The 1942-43 Salvadoran coffee crop is 
estimated at 850,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, which is only average. The coffee 
year of El Salvador begins October 1 and 
ends September 30. 

There were no exports during Novem- 
ber 1942, but in the corresponding month 
of 1941, 3,220 bags of hulled coffee were 
exported. 

The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador and of Salvadoran stocks in the 
port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of November 30, 1942, amounted to 3,781 
bags, compared with 13,301 bags on No- 
vember 30, 1941. 

Trade in coffee has been very slow, but 
the market was moderately active during 
October, followed by a return to a stag- 
nant condition during November. Quo- 
tations remained at ceiling levels, but in 
view of the lack of trading were merely 
nominal. About 250,000 bags of the new 
crop have been sold abroad. In normal 
years, by the end of November about 50 
percent, or more than 500,000 bags, would 
have been sold. 


EXPORTS FROM FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West African cocoa, principally 
from the Ivory Coast, is normally pro- 
duced at the rate of 50,000 tons a year, 
and in 1941 at least 41,000 tons went 
to the Axis through France. About 
27,000 tons of coffee, also from the Ivory 
Coast, traveled the same route. Ger- 
many, now deprived of these supplies, will 
find it almost impossible to obtain coffee 
or cocoa from other sources for the dura- 
tion. 


Fish and Products 


INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The report of the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
shows a total salmon pack as of November 
21, 1942, of 1,786,279 cases, compared 
with 2,236,858 cases on the corresponding 
date in 1941 and 1,696,154 cases in 1938. 
The entire salmon pack for 1942 is being 
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shipped to the United Kingdom and in 
1941, when the season’s pack amounted 
to 2,295,000 cases, approximately 1,500,000 
cases were shipped to that market. 

Herring-catch figures to November 21, 
1942, show 15,737 caught, with a total of 
312,312 cases packed. The catch also 
yielded 19,038 imperial gallons of herring 
oil. Herring fishing in most areas during 
the 1942 season has been poor, and the 
catch by the end of November was 45 per- 
cent below that of 1941. 


Fruits and Nuts 


Nut PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Production of Brazil nuts in the Ama- 
zon Valley, Brazil, during the 1942 crop 
year (September 1, 1941, to August 31, 
1942) amounted to 52,558,240 pounds, 
compared with 59,665,000 pounds during 
the corresponding period of 1940-41. 


CANADA’S 1942 APPLE CROP 


A preliminary check-up of the Okana- 
gan, British Columbia, apple crop has 
revealed that it will probably amount to 
5,100,000 boxes, compared with early es- 
timates of 6,000,000 boxes. The reduc- 
tion is the result of adverse weather con- 
ditions and shortage of labor. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of the 
crop had already been sold by December 
1, and officials were then confident that 
the remainder of the crop would be sold 
without difficulty. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM EAST CANARY 
ISLANDS 


Some 498,200 bunches of bananas were 
exported from the East Canary Islands, 
from July 1 to September 30, 1942, ac- 
cording to unofficial sources. This 
movement was about 100,000 bunches be- 
low the corresponding figure in 1941. 

Shipments are reported to have been 
almost exclusively to continental Spain— 
a few units being sent to Spanish Mo- 
rocco. 

Despite the increasingly high cost of 
production, the banana trade in the East 
Canary Islands was profitable during the 
third quarter of 1942. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Wheat is the most important winter- 
grown crop of Southern Rhodesia. The 
main wheat-growing areas are in dis- 
tricts which permit raising of this crop 
by dry-farming during the rainless 
winter months. The lands found most 
suitable are those too swampy to be 
worked in the summer but which retain 
sufficient moisture during the winter. 

Wheat is also grown where irrigated 
lands can be made available, but the 
acreage is only 20 to 25 percent of the 
total planted to wheat. Nevertheless, a 
much higher yield per acre can be ob- 
tained from irrigated land, as the water 
supply can be regulated to suit the crop. 

Although Southern Rhodesia is not a 
large producer of wheat, in normal years 
from 230,000 to 410,000 bushels are im- 
ported annually to supplement domestic 
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production. Most of the wheat-flour re- 
quirements are supplied from local mills, 
annual imports being valued at only a 
few thousand dollars. 


The following table summarizes the 
number of growers, the area planted, the 
yield per acre, and the annual produc- 
tion of wheat during the last 5 years, and 











includes preliminary figures for 1942: 
Yield |, . 
| Num- | Area per ~~ 
Year |} berof | (in acre bn 3 
growers| acres) | (bush- ( nis) 
| els) els) 
SE aa _—— wae 
1937 } 500 | 21,946 6.0 | 128, 925 
1938 413 iS 652 6.0 | 106,716 
1939 424 , 416 9.0 | 157, 062 
1940 | 422 Hf 818 8.1 163, 329 
1941 377 | 17,797 | 6. | 123, 627 
1942 (preliminary | 323 | 15, 381 | 7.4 | 114, 000 








SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS USED IN GERMANY® 


German bread, according to the Axis 
press, has been changed recently by the 
use of more barley flour. Rye bread is 
now composed of 45 parts of rye flour 
and 55 parts of bread flour—the latter 
containing 64 parts of wheat flour and 
36 parts of barley flour. Mixed rye bread 
will consist of 45 parts of rye, 35 parts of 
wheat, and 20 parts of barley flour. 

In addition to special kinds of bread, 
such as pumpernickel and Swedish rye 
bread (“knackebrot”’), only two kinds of 
whole-grain breads—whole-rye bread 
and whole-wheat bread—are produced. 
Whole-rye bread is made of a mixture of 
45 parts of whole-rye groats with 55 
parts of bread flour; and whole-wheat 
bread is made of 45 parts of whole-wheat 
groats and 55 parts of bread flour. 


For rough ground wheat and rye 
breads, the same composition as for 
whole-grain bread is used, the difference 
being that in the place of whole-grain 
groats, the corresponding baking groats 
can be used. For Swedish rye bread and 
pumpernickel, destined for civilian con- 
sumption, an admixture of 55 percent of 
bread flour is made, as a general rule. 

The production of a large part of spe- 
cial breads, such as milk-protein bread 


and soy-flour bread, has_ probably 
stopped, since the regulation of March 
26, 1942, went into effect. 


Poultry and Products 
ITALY’S PRODUCTION OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


Poultry flocks in Italy are estimated 
at about 100,000,000 fowls, and the an- 
nual increase is put at about 160,000,000 
to 200,000,000 (150 to 200 percent of the 
number of poultry), says the Axis press. 
The yearly production of chicken meat is 
probably 1,800,000 quintals (1 quintal 
220.46 pounds), and ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, and other fowl probably yield 
300,000 quintals of meat. The total 
value of this poultry is estimated at 
more than 5,000,000,000 liras (1 lira 
$0.0526 United States currency). An- 
nual production of eggs amounts to 
6,500,000,000, with a value of 8,500,000,- 
000 liras (at the rate of 1.30 liras per 
egg). The yearly production of feathers 
amounts to 450,000 quintals. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Spices and Related Products 
Exports FROM BRITISH WEST INDIES 


According to the Official Gazette, 
Grenada exported 5,915 hundredweight 
of nutmegs and 1,851 hundredweight of 
mace during the 3 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, compared with.8,402 
hundredweight of nutmegs and 1,630 
hundredweight of mace in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 


Sugars and Products 
Crop YIELDS IN BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The sugar crop in Barbados was re- 
ported to be in good condition early in 
December. Despite a reduction of 35 
percent in acreage, it is believed that the 
1942 crop will be larger than that of 1941, 
which amounted to 120,000 short tons. 
Some estimates for the 1942 sugar crop 
run as high as 132,000 tons. 

No fancy molasses was made in Bar- 
bades in 1942. 


SWEEZERLAND SuGAR-BEET CROP 


The 1942 Cr ) of sugar beets in Swit- 
zerland is esti ed at 130,000 to 135,- 
000 tons. The sug tent is expected 


to average 15 to 1542 p t.. The Gov- 
ernment has established a of 6.50 
francs (4.32 Swiss francs=$I- 

States currency) for 100 kilograms 0 
beets, having 15 percent sugar content. 


Vegetables and Products 
POTATO PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


The area planted to potatoes “in 
Switzerland in 1942 .ami6Unted to 75,000 
hectares, from whith an average crop of 
1,300,000 metrie tons is expected. Of 
this amount, 900,000 tons are for human 
consumption’, 200,000 tons for seed, and 
200,000 my | of culls will be used for feed- 
ing stock. 


Iron and Steel 


| 
{ Braziu’s IMPORTS 


Brazilia& trade in iron and steel prod- 
ucts in 1941, as reported in the foreign 
press, shows that the United States was 
the leading ‘supplier. 

Imports of'jron tubes from the United 
States increased from 24,771 tons (valued 
at $2,727,325) \in 1940 to 28,116 tons 
($3,822,000) in 42941; and barbed wire, 
from 5,394 tons ($484,971) to 9,010-tons 
($938,000). Imports of wire, other than 
barbed, however, showed a marked de- 
cline, decreasing from 17,857 tons 
($1,575,097) in 1940 to 5,349 tons ($796,- 
000) in 1941. 

In Brazil’s trade with Germany, 
barbed-wire imports increased in value 
from $10,840 in 1940 to $23,230 in 1941. 
Decreases were reported as follows: 
Iron tubes and pipes, from $21,018 to 
$15,700; tin plates, from $4,627 to nil; 
iron locks and padlocks, from $4,445 to 
$735; iron and steel plates and sheets, 
from $3,059 to nil; and ifen manufac- 
tures not speciffédfrom $2,840 to $12. 

Imports, of iron and Steel tubes from 
Great Britain declined from,.2}927 tons 
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($377,563) in 1940 to 459 tons ($89,190) 
in 1941. 


WoopEN Lamp POSTS FOR VANCOUVER, 
CANADA 


Wooden poles will serve as replace- 
ments in the future for Vancouver’s cast- 
iron lamp standards, says the British 
Columbian press. 

“@n,the average, 1 standard of the 
2,000 oOmthe city’s streets is broken each 
week. Sincé mo new iron standards are 
available, supplieshaving been frozen by 
the metals controller,wood will be used 
as a substitute. There~are about 660 
pounds of metal, it is estimated, in each 
cast-iron standard. 


Leather and “ 
Related 


Commodities 
Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 
Exports of hides and skins from Ar- 


_gentins during the first 6 months of or 
decrease of 13.8 percent 
ar co The 


following table shows the number of 
hides and skins exported in the first 6 
months of the years 1939-42: 


aut 











Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 
| 

Dry cattle hides__._..-| 5,600 7, 500 | 4,600 | 4, 500 
Salted cattle hides___--| 70,800 | 67,000 | 70,100 1/55, 200 
Horse hides -_.-| 1,900} 1,200} 2,000 | 2,000 
Dressed hides_. ae 100 500 | 900 | 4,400 
Sheepskins 9,500 | 7,000 | 6,900 | 6,900 
Goatskins- 1, 200 800 1,400 | 1,000 








TRADE IN EAST AFRICA 


Buying of hides and skins in the 
coastal regions of Nairobi continues ac- 
cording to prescribed quotas. It is re- 
ported that substantial quantities of 
goatskins have been sol& for ‘cia 








hy te hee “~~ 


Grape Residues for Motor- 
Fuel Mixture 


The motorbus service between | 
Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile, a 
| distance of 150 kilometers, is suc- 
cessfully using a fuel mixture made 
largely from grapes, say press re- 
ports. The mixture, known as 
| “Alcoholina,” consists of 80 percent 
| alcohol produced from grape resi- 
dues, 15 percent benzene, and 5 
percent benzol. | 
As the output of grape sugarin | 
| Chile is very large and the grape 
| residues have hardly been used at 
| all up to now, prospects are good 
for producing large quantities of 
this fuel mixture. 
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Tanning Materials 


WATTLE-BARK PRODUCTION IN EAST AFRICA 


Dry, unsatisfactory weather has re- 
duced the cutting of wattle bark in the 
agricultural Kitale area of Nairobi. 
Wattle bark is used in tanning processes 
and also in the manufacture of tanning 
extracts. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Argentine imports of wood and wood 
products showed a 21-percent increase 
in value during the first 9 months of 
1942, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1941, although the volume de- 
creased 5 percent, say trade reports. 

During January—September 1942, im- 
ports of wood goods amounted to 343,822 
tons, valued at 75,952,810 paper pesos; 
in 1941 they totaled 363,255 tons, with a 
value of 62,755,619 paper pesos. 


INDUSTRY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The sawmilling industry in British East 
Africa is located for the most part near 
log supplies. Almost all of the present 
output is being taken for military pur- 
poses, with only a small surplus available 
for local civilian needs, say trade reports. 

In Kenya, sawmills are found in the 
mountain forest region—an area cover- 
ing about 3,500,000 acres. The total 
monthly production of the mills in 
boards, scantlings, and balks is from 4,000 
to 5,000 tons (1 ton=50 cubic feet). The 
largest unit, located at Maji Mazuri, has 





Venezuela Plans for Post- 


War Agriculture 


Venezuela is moving ahead with 
| its program to increase agricul- 
| tural production and so make the 

nation self-sufficient. 
The Government of President 
| Isaias Medina is drawing up an ex- 
| tensive plan of immigration for the 
| establishment of large agricultural 

colonies after the war. 
| The program was announced re- 
| cently in Caracas by the Venezu- 
| elan National Colonization and 
| Immigration Institute. 
Under the plan, a long question- 
naire has been dispatched to local 
authorities in all parts of Venezu- 
| ela. This will supply the Govern- 
| ment with information on avail- 
| able lands, suitability of climate, 
fertility of soil, sanitary conditions, | 
| availability of water, and existence 
| of natural resources. 
And, subsequently, sites tenta- 
| tively selected for colonies will be 
| visited by Venezuelan agricultural 
| and health experts and engineers 
| who will make detailed surveys. 
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an output of from 500 to 600 tons per 
month. The major production is in 
softwoods. Shortage of sawmill and log- 
ging equipment is slowing up the output. 

Sawmills in Uganda are confined prin- 
cipally to the region north of Lake Vic- 
toria, and present production is from 
2,000 to 2,500 tons monthly. About 20 
sawmills are in operation, the largest 
having a capacity of 600 to 800 tons per 
month. With additional sawmills and 
logging plants, output could be increased 
50 percent, it is claimed. Mahogany is 
taken mostly from the Budongo forest. 
Iroko, the leading hardwood, is being 
rapidly cut. Uganda has very few soft- 
woods. 

Tanganyika’s sawmills consist of small 
units, located on mountain slopes, and 
having an estimated production of about 
1,000 tons monthly. If the urgently 
needed additional equipment could be 
secured, output might be stepped up 100 
percent. Most of the production is in 
hardwoods, chiefly mvule, camphor, and 
a species of mahogany. Other hard- 
woods are found, not all of which are 
suitable for construction purposes. Soft- 
woods occur only in limited amounts. 


TREE PLANTING IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 
CANADA 


The Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture furnished 44,000,000 trees to farm- 
ers in the Prairie Provinces between 1935 
and 1941, say Canadian press reports. 

The supply was developed in Govern- 
ment nurseries in Saskatchewan. 


FINLAND TO CuT TIMBER FOR FIREWOOD 


Forestry committees in Finland, says 
the British press, have received instruc- 
tions for the compulsory felling of about 
9 500,000 cubic feet of timber to be used 
chiefly for firewood. 

The Government will dispose of ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 marks’ worth of 
lumber from State forests in 1943, an 
increase of 100,000,000 over 1942. 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF LUMBER IN FRANCE 


It has become necessary to place wood 
on an allotment basis in France and to 
observe strict economy in its use, says 
the French press. 

The shortage has been brought about 
by the extensive substitution of wood for 
many other materials—concrete, steel, 
rubber, leather, and textiles—and by a 
considerable decrease in colonial imports. 

Supplies needed by French mines 
have been made available so that the 
existing shortage will not affect the pro- 
duction of coal. Factories making wood 
pulp have stocks sufficient for 7 months. 

In other fields, however, the situation 
is serious. The National Railway Co., 
because of the lumber shortage, can 
make only partial repairs and has been 
forced to reduce the speed of its trains. 
Lumber is also badly needed for making 
cases for shipping fruit and vegetables. 

The supply of wood for fuel is short, 
partly because of the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, particularly in the De- 
partment of the Seine. The use of wood 
in motor generators—there are 70,000 
motor vehicles using charcoal and more 
than 10,000 with wood-burning gener- 
ators—has further reduced the amount 
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of wood available, compared with the 
pre-war period. 


MorE Woop TO BE USED IN NORWAY 


A Norwegian firm, Norsk Trebyg- 
nings-kompani A/S, has been formed in 
Oslo, says a British trade publication, to 
furnish technical assistance in further- 
ing the use of wood to the best ad- 
vantage. Capital of the concern is fixed 
at 100,000 crowns. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SEED-CLEANING MACHINES FOR CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Fifty new seed-cleaning machines in 
Bratislava, Slovakia, are to be made 
available for public use, say Axis press 
reports. A 3-year agricultural program, 
now in progress, calls for the installation 
of 291 of these machines, each with a 
capacity of 5 quintals per hour. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHORTAGES IN FRANCE 


Evidences of shortages of pharmaceu- 
tical products in France are seen in the 
restrictions placed on the sale of certain 
medicinals. Purchases of insulin, for ex- 
ample, may be made by card only, says 
the European press. 

A limited supply of this drug was re- 
ceived several months ago—some from 
Madagascar and some from America. 
Patients needing it must have their card 
signed by a doctor every 3 months. In 
urgent cases, a physican may obtain up 
to 2,000 units upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate signed by himself. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of motion- 
picture equipment and films decreased 
during the first 7 months of 1942, com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
1941, according to preliminary figures 
released for publication by New Zealand 
officials. Imports from January 
through June 1942 were valued at 
£NZ116,377 (approximately $374,740) ; in 
1941, the value was £NZ143,569 (approxi- 
mately $462,290). 


BUSINESS ACTIVE IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Motion-picture attendance in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, increased notably during 
the first 6 months of 1942—a total of 
6,307,730 tickets having been sold, com- 
pared with 5,990,700 sold during the cor- 
responding months of 1941. 

A large Stockholm firm which manu- 
factures sound equipment and repre- 
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sents German and Netherlands manu- 
facturers of projection machinery re- 
ports that it delivered equipment to more 
than 300 theaters during the summer of 
1942. Most of the sales were to old thea- 
ters that were being modernized. 


Nonferrous Metals 


SILVER AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CADMIUM IN 
CANADA 


The Canadian Association of Silver- 
ware Manufacturers has appointed a 
committee to develop and promote plans 
for the use of silver as a substitute for 
cadmium and tin in the electroplating 
of war products, say press reports. 


New Sources OF VANADIUM SOUGHT IN 
CANADA 


Canada is seeking new sources of 
vanadium, supplies of which before the 
war came from the United States, Peru, 
and Northern Rhodesia. 

The press reports that, to recover 
vanadium content, ash residues from oil- 
burning ships are now being collected on 
both Canadian coasts. Work is also be- 
ing conducted on a possible method of re- 
covering the small quantities of vanadi- 
um found concentrated in the open- 
hearth slags of a Nova Scotian iron and 
steel company, using Newfoundland 
ores. 


East AFRICAN REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
REEF GOLD 


The pegging of claims for reef gold in 
Tanganyika Territory has been discon- 
tinued until after the war, according to 
government notice, effective October 30, 
1942. This restriction is not applicable, 
however, to alluvial areas, the British 
press reports. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF ROCK CRYSTAL 


The value of exports of rock crystal 
from Brazil to Canada in 1941 were re- 
ported by the foreign press at $38,836, 
compared with $7,509 in 1940. 


CHILEAN PLANT TO PRODUCE CEMENT 


An increasing demand for cement in 
Chile and restrictions on importations, 
as a result of the war, have produced a 
need for greater domestic production. 

Increased demands for the next few 
years will be met by a plant in the vicinity 
of Coquimbo, which, when complete, will 
have an annual production capacity of 
250,000 tons of cement. This plant is to 
be constructed from equipment formerly 
used in the United States. 


DENMARK’S CEMENT PRODUCTION 


The use of peat in the production of 
cement has been the subject of success- 
ful experiments in Denmark, according 
to press reports. Exclusive use of peat 
proved too costly, however, so the cement 
industry has decided to mix coal with 
30 to 40 percent peat. 
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reduced. 


bark of the sapodilla tree. 
makes about 5,000 pieces of gum. 





WPB Order Affects Chicle and Birdseed 


Of possible concern to gum chewers, canary lovers, and others is the re- 
cently amended WPB order (Supplementary Order M-63-—a) restricting 
| imports of chicle, canary seed, molasses, sesame Seed, and oil cake and meal 
| (except coconut or copra, soybean, and linseed). 

The countries of origin affected by the order are Canada, Guatemala, | 
| Mexico, and El Salvador, which previously—under General Imports Order | 
| M-63—freely shipped us these commodities by air, inland waterways, or 
overland. Now imports cannot be made without specific WPB authoriza- 
| tion, the purpose of the order being to free transportation facilities for 

materials more important to winning the war. 
| While owners of songbirds can feed their pets other birdseeds, the chew- | 
| ing-gum industry would have trouble finding a satisfactory substitute for 
chicle, which gives that indispensable elasticity to gum. Fortunately for 
| the industry, no change is contemplated in the volume of chicle that may 
be imported. The order, however, permits a closer check on the amounts 
moving in, and paves the way for reduction of shipments if deemed neces- 
sary. Imports of other commodities covered are expected to be substantially 


The United States, world’s greatest gum-chewing nation, absorbs prac- 
| tically the entire output of chicle, most of which comes from Mexico, to the 
tune of about 12,000,000 pounds a year. 


Some 13 pounds of the final processed chicle 








Chicle comes from the latex in the 


| 
| 











FRANCE RESTRICTS USE OF CRYSTALLINE 
GRAPHITE 


In France the use of natural crystal- 
line graphite in crucibles and other con- 
tainers is restricted to metallurgy, ac- 
cording to French reports. Crucibles 
and other containers with any per- 
centage whatever of natural crystalline 
graphite may be used only when author- 
ized by the Distributor of Building Mate- 
rials and Miscellaneous Products. 


GERMAN EXPORTS 


A total of 37 percent, by value, of the 
ceramic exports from Bohemia and 
Moravia in 1941 were shipped to the 
south and southeast, including 8.1 per- 
cent to Yugoslavia, the same to Italy, 
and 20.8 percent to Slovakia. Sales to 
Switzerland and the Netherlands in 1941 
doubled in value those of 1940. Exports 
of ceramics included, primarily, wall and 
floor boards, electroporcelain, chinaware, 
and abrasives of all kinds. 


On the basis of value, 77.5 percent of 
the exports of the stone and earth in- 
dustry of the so-called “Protectorate” 
(Bohemia and Moravia) went to the 
southern and southeastern European 
countries in 1941, the foreign press re- 
ports. Italy received 20.1 percent; Slo- 
vakia, 21.3; Hungary, 14; Yugoslavia 
(and Croatia), 12.7; and Rumania, 9.4 
percent. Included in this industry clas- 
sification are refractory stones, Kaolin, 
earthenware goods, insulation materials, 
potter’s clay, building plates, sand, and 
other stone products. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED PRODUCTION 


Of the total 1942 flaxseed crop in Can- 
ada, which amounted to 14,991,000 bush- 
els, the Prairie Provinces accounted for 
14,700,000 bushels, according to mid- 


November figures of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Dominion and Prairie 
Province Figures for 1941 were 6,566,000 
and 6,419,000 bushels, respectively. 

Besides achieving an amazing increase 
in total production, the Prairie Provinces 
also effected a substantial increase in the 
yield ratio—from 6:5 to 10 bushels per 
acre. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS 


Imports of edible oil and lard into 
Ecuador in October 1942 amounted to 
66,264 and 154,290 kilograms, respectively. 
In each case, Argentina was by far the 
chief supplier. 

In 1942, the harvest of palma real was 
late. (According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, palma real, so-called 
in Ecuador, is not the “royal palm,” as 
generally recognized, but probably an- 
other palm known in some areas as “wine 
palm.’”?) In October, only small quanti- 
ties of palma real were obtained, and 
these were consumed mainly by national 
soap factories. None was exported. Ex- 
ports for the cumulative period, January 
to October 1942, however, amounted .to 
768,565 kilograms, far surpassing the 
127,071 kilograms for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


PARAGUAY’S PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS 


After a seed reserve of about 1,200 
metric tons was set aside, some 11,500 
tons of cottonseed from Paraguay’s 1942 
crop remained for crushing. The yiela 
of cottonseed oil from this amount of 
seed is estimated at 1,265 tons. 

Cottonseed oil and peanut oil have 
maintained a prompt and ready sale in 
Paraguay for the last 18 months. A mix- 
ture of the two is sold for cooking and 
other purposes. 

The generally accepted estimate of the 
1941-42 peanut crop is between 2,750 and 
3,000 tons. Paraguay can grow two crops 
of peanuts each year. The summer crop 
is picked in December and January, and 
the fall and winter crop is picked in April 
and May. The 1942-43 harvest is ex- 
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pected to be 150 percent larger than the 
preceding one, and this would indicate 
a crop of perhaps 7,500 tons. 


LINSEED PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


The area in Uruguay planted to linseed 
for the 1943 harvest is estimated at 120.,- 
514 hectares (297,670 acres). The cal- 
culated yield, based on average produc- 
tion per hectare in the period 1928-42, 
would be 69,175 metric tons, but, because 
of the extremely dry weather that has 
prevailed in the chief producing areas, 
the actual harvest is certain to be mate- 
rially less. 
From 1934 to 1940, Uruguay was the 
world’s fifth largest producer of linseed— 
following Argentina, the Soviet Union, 
India, and the United States. In 1940, 
Uruguay’s production reached a peak of 
134,532 metric tons. Since that time, 
Canada has expanded production enor- 
mously, and Uruguay’s crops have fallen 
,. off sharply, with the result that Uruguay 
.has dropped to sixth place. 
“, Uruguay’s annual consumption of lin- 
Seed has been estimated at from 4,000 
to.6,000 metric tons. More precise fig- 
uresS.are not available. The bulk of the 
linsé@d crop is exported; in fact, year 
after Year Uruguay has been the third 
largest @xporter of linseed, being headed 

only by Argentina and India. Figures 
for 1942, however, may show a change. 
In the first 8 months of 1942, Uruguay 
exported 30,468 metric tons of linseed 
and 787 metric tons of linseed oil. 

Production and export figures from 
1928 to 1942 are shown in the following 
table. Carry-overs explain the excess 
of exports over production which oc- 
curred in several years. 


{In metric tons] 











Year Productiony Exports 
eee 49, 643 | 60, 427 
1929____- i” oie 51, 555 | $5, 920 
1930___.___ a 81, 699 | 80, 641 
ees 128, 422 | 132, 952 
1932. 122, 967 | 78, 293 
1933 37, 465 | 60. 523 
1934. ; 73, 060 | 70, 940 
1935 Oe ee $6, 405 70, 579 
1936_ oi 76, 378 Se: 76, 925 
1937 r 76,476 | pad, 957 
1938_ # 94, 703 | 72,866, 
1939_....24 112, 442 1 109, 242 
1940 . 134, 532 1 106, 477 
1941 : 55, 145 | 182, 429 

2 30, 468 


_ _——- 9 ne bien asian 





1 Included#in these figures are exports of linseed oil, 
expressed as grain equivalent. Exports of linseed oil 
began in 1939 amd have been as follows, in metric tons 
1939, 100; 1940, 1,685; 1941, 1,172. 

2 For first 9 months, only. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASE IN BRAZIL’s IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of paints an@s, var- 
nishes in 1941 showed a considerablein- 
crease, amounting to $84,971, compared 
with $29,732 in 1940. The United States 
was the chief supplier, furnishing $83,250 
of the total, according, to official Brazil- 
ian statistics. 

There was a substantial increase also 
in imports of.varnish—from $71,517 in 
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1940 to $141,764 in 1941. The United 
States continued as the chief supplier, 
with shipments amounting to $131,000. 


GERMANY’S PAINT PRODUCTS 


Barium salt of nitrophthalic acid is 
being used in Germany as an antirust 
pigment for iron and steel, says the Eu- 
ropean press. 

A finely ground alloy of 87 percent 
aluminum and 13 percent silicon is em- 
ployed for priming coats. After under- 
going tests for several years, by the Reich 
Bureau of Standards and the State Rail- 
ways, the new primer, it is claimed, gives 
results as satisfactory as those obtained 
with lead pigments. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of paper, cardboard, and re- 
lated products amounted to 68,800 tons 
during the first 6 months of 1942, com- 
pared with 95,500 tons for the same pe- 
riod of 1941, a decrease of 27.9 percent. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Canadian output of newsprint, more 
than 50 percent of which is centralized 
in the Province of Quebec, showed the 
usual gradual decline from January 
through June 1942. The downward 
curve, however, tended to level off in 
July, and in August newsprint output 
showed the first monthly increase for 
the current calendar year. 

Newsprint production this year, how- 
ever, represented 65.2 and 68.4 percent 
of capacity, during July and August, re- 
spectively, compared with 80 percent for 
like periods a year ago. July shipments 
declined 18.9 percent from July of 1941, 
and August shipments were 13.9 percent 
less than during the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 
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INDUSTRY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Paper mills are reported to be working 
about 5\days a week (one 8-hour shift 
daily). Qwing to high costs of produc- 
tion and transportation, it is reported 
that no profit can be made on present 
limited operations, but the companies 
hope to continue supplying established 
markets. 

Although the newsprint industry has 
had difficulty in obtaining a substantial 
number of workmen to participate in 
logging operations, a sufficient stock of 
logs is already’on hand to insure con- 
tinued production of newsprint for some 
months. 


NOVELTIES DISPLAYED AT SPANISH FAIR 


Paper novelties were among the small 
manufactures displayed at the first sam- 
ple fair held at Reus, Province of Tarra- 
gona, Spain, d@ring the 2 weeks ended 
November 8. | 


a and 
Products 


OIL PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Oil production in Alberta during Octo- 
ber 1942 amounted to 841,363 barrels, 
compared with 800,861 barrels for Sep- 
tember 1942, and 828,352 barrels for 
October 1941. Of the 263 wells produc- 
ing crude oil in Alberta in October, 230 
were in Turner Valley. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta as of November 1, 
amounted to 345,762 barrels, a slight re- 
duction from the 380,841 barrels stocked 
on November 1, 1941. 

Refined petroleum stocks stored in 
Alberta as of October 1, 1942, totaled 
1,118,394 barrels, an increase of 256,812 
barrels or almost 30 percent over the 
stocks as of October 1, 1941. 

A total of 4,363,975 Mcf (thousands of 
cubic feet) of natural gas was produced 
in Alberta during October 1942. Pro- 
duction during October 1941 was 5,071,- 
578 Mcf. The drop was reported to be 
the result of more efficient oil-produc- 
tion operations. 

During October, 2,628 barrels of oil 
were produced from 2,920 tons of oil sand 
mined in the McMurray field. 

Turner Valley accounted for 23 of the 
39 wells being drilled in Alberta during 
October 1942. Three wells were com- 
pleted in Turner Valley with total initial 
daily production of 2,487 barrels, and 
gas production was 3,936 Mcf daily. The 
producing sands were reached at 7,100 to 
8,600 feet. 


Rubber and 
Products 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES FOR WAR USE IN ITALY 


Italian owners of automobile tires have 
been called upon to keep their tires ready 
for delivery for war use, says the Euro- 
pean press. This is a further partial 
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requisition of the supply of tires in pri- 
vate possession, it is stated. 


PURCHASE OF CRUDE RUBBER IN PANAMA 


Expanding its activities, the Rubber 
Reserve Co., which is to buy all the crude 
rubber produced in Panama, has set up 
an office in a convenient location in 
downtown Panama City. Technicians of 
the company have explored the interior 
regions to determine the possible pro- 
duction of crude rubber in the Republic. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials imported by New Zealand dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1942 decreased 
considerably in value, compared with im- 
ports for the corresponding months of 
1941, according to preliminary trade fig- 
ures released by New Zealand officials. 
The value of optician’s instruments and 
materials imported during the two peri- 
ods was approximately the same. 

Comparative figures are shown in the 
following table: 





[Values in New Zealand pounds] 
Imports, by value, 
first 7 months of— 
Item a 
1941 1942 
Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials 175, 394 | 128, 782 
Opticians’ instruments and ma- 
terials 30, 195 29, 997 





Textiles and 
Related Products 


ECUADOR’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The 1942 kopak harvest in Ecuador 
totaled about 13,125 quintals—consider- 
ably less than anticipated. Only small 
quantities were exported. 

Approximately 6,592 kilograms of 
straw hats were exported in October, 
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“MORE PRODUCTION 
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compared with 14,094 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941. In the first 10 months 
of 1942 shipments of straw hats aggre- 
gated 117,749 kilograms, somewhat high- 
er than the 90,007 kilograms exported 
during the first 10 months of 1941. 

About 100,600 kilograms of raw cot- 
ton and 65,000 kilograms of ginned cot- 
ton were imported from nearby coun- 
tries during October. In the same 
month, thread and yarn imports totaled 
12,763 kilograms; cotton and woolen tex- 
tiles, 114,819 kilograms; jute and cotton 
bags, 135,018 kilograms; and silk tex- 
tiles 16,491 kilograms. 


Cotton and Products 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


Practically all the cotton produced in 
the Dominican Republic is gathered 
from cotton trees that grow wild. As no 
cotton mills are located in this country, 
domestic consumption is negligible, and 
almost the entire annual yield, which 
does not exceed 200 bales (of 500 pounds 
each), is exported. 

Some cotton thread waste is imported, 
and is used for wiping machinery in 
sugar mills. Cotton manufacturers im- 
ported during the years 1940 and 1941 
were as follows: 





Item 


Cotton cloth 

Blankets and blanket cloth 
Clothing (except knit goods 
Knit goods 

Stockincs and socks pairs 
Yarns and manufactures 

All others 


meters 
kilograms 


1940 1941 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
| 
17, 694, 660 $1, 223,397 | 15, 500,134 | — $1, 600, 986 
35, 523 24, 306 | 21, 723 19, 803 
31, 120 30, 667 
27, 332 | 31, 427 
678, 787 55, 574 933, 413 | 86, 391 
17), 207 | 179, 703 
168, 845 | 188, 406 





PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF INDIA 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
for the 1942-43 season, planting of short- 
staple varieties of cotton decreased ma- 
terially, but the acreage planted to long- 


staple cotton was somewhat larger than 
in the preceding year. 

According to official figures, 7,682 bales 
of raw cotton were exported from India 
from September 1 to October 24, 1942, 
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compared with 174,703 bales shipped in 
the corresponding period of 1941 (1 bale 
equals 400 pounds). 

To promote domestic consumption of 
cotton, an advisory committee has been 
appointed by the Government to arrange 
for a steady supply of cotton to the mills, 
and to handle transportation problems. 


COTTON GROWING IN PARAGUAY 


About 31,912 bales of ginned cotton 
were produced in Paraguay in 1942, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1941. Plant- 
ing for the 1943 crop was expected to 
cover about 44,000 hectares, the same as 
in 1942. 

Consumption of cotton by domestic 
mills has increased steadily during the 
last few years. 


Wool and Products 


Woo. MARKET ACTIVE IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s three spinning and weaving 
mills were responsible for much of the 
activity in the wool market during Au- 
gust and September, when sales totaled 
about 4,400 bales. Regular exporters 
showed little inclination to purchase, 
and prices were high. 

About 11,000 pounds of clean, pulled 
wool were produced daily during the 
period. 


AGENCY TO COLLECT WooL IN RUMANIA 


A Government agency for collection 
and distribution of wool has been estab- 
lished in Rumania, according to the Axis 
press. It will function as a stock com- 
pany with a capital of 10,000,000 lei 
(191.30 lei=$1). Sheep’s wool, scraps, 
and rags are to be collected by this 
agency and supplied to the wool-manu- 
facturing industry. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


GERMANY UTILIZES Scrap From FLAx 


Germany claims to have developed a 
process for manufacturing cellulose and 
staple fiber from flax scraps. 

The woody parts of flax stems, which 
remain as waste after retting, are broken 
down by an alkali sulfate process, and 
are used in regular production, according 
to an Axis publication. About 150,000 
tons of waste are reportedly available 
annually. Yucca and asclepias (milk- 
weed) fibers are also being utilized. 

The cultivation of flax and hemp re- 
portedly has increased. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


COLOMBIA’s 1942-43 Tosacco Crop 


Colombia’s tobacco crop is being 
gathered at this time (about the first of 
the year) and is expected to show a 20- 
percent increase in quantity. Since there 
has been no crop damage, the quality of 
the tobacco probably will equal that of 
previous years. Production is estimated 
at 90,000 kilograms (nearly 200,000 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Nore ____ For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
* 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICS UNIT 
New York Rates Reportep sy Feperat Reserve Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate R: 
Rate on 
Country Unit quoted eas) Meee ——— Dec. 26, 
, October | Novem- 1942 
| ; = | 1041 1942 | ber 1942 
| | 
. | Pound (free) : | $3.0516 | $3. 2127 $3. 2120 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. ------- -- Pound (official) -- 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
Genet pene ER . 8514 . 8735 . 8763 . 8809 | . 8790 
anads..---.---------------------!)Dollar (official) ___-- | . 9091 | . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
Hong Kong........--.- as . | . 2296 | . 2459 (t) (t) (t) 
Of 2, eae Rupee__-.- ot 3016 | . 3014 . 3012 - 3012 3012 
New Zealand -.-........---- Pound. --- --2| 3.0638 | 3, 2254 | 3.2278 | 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements _-_---- Dollar - . 4698 | . 4713 | (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa --- - -| ne co ana 3.9800 | 3. 9800 3.9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 
- 2ound (free : 3.8300 | 4.0318 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. ..-------------- {Pound (official) _ 4.0350 | 4.0350 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrFiciaL RATES IN ForREIGN CouUNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United |_ bh 
Country Official Rate | States dol- | [ 
lars of unit | ¥ ’ 
quoted | 1938 ber 1939 
Eee Sa 4 Afghanis=1 rupee -- $0. 0753 ia 
Belgian Congo. ..........-...........] 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00 . 0226 | 
rs a aceon waned 1 belga= RM 0.4000_-__-. | 2, 1600 $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria ---__--_- ..-------| 1lev=RM 0.0305_-.- 2.0122 * 0124 | * 0621 
China (Shanghai) _ Rey 1 yuan =$0.0531___-. | 49, 531 2136 | . 1188 
China—Manchuria._..._________.___- 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 *. 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia..-....-...-..-.- 1 koruna= RM 0.10 } 2.0400 *. 0347 | *. 0343 
ES 1 Slovak crown= RM _ 0.0860 2.0344 * 0348 | * 0343 
EE a ee 4.79 kroner=$1.00_. . 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
| SE £E 0.23973 =$1.00 - 4.1714 45.0130 64. 5463 
| Sees, | ee . 0203 . 0216 . 0199 
France: 
I sch ssrniaisiieetteiae 1 franc= RM 0.0500 0200 0288 | 0251 
Unoccupied area_....._.._._....- 43.90 francs=$1.00 0228 (0288 0251 
French Indochina_- 1 piaster = $0.2269 | 2269 7, 2880 | 7 2510 
Germany. -.-- £5 ERENCE TS < RM 2.50=$1.00 4000 *. 4006 | * 4002 
_. se ie 1 drachma= RM 0.0167-- | 1. 0067 . 0090 | . 0082 
in dotsicadaciomeial 5.13 pengé=$1.00. . 1949 . 1973 | . 1924 
ES 6.505 kroner=$1.00 | . 1537 
3 EE ae 32 rials=$1.00 0286 
oe ; 1 dinar=£1 sterling. | 4.0350 £4. 8894 | 64.4354 
ST Sear 19 lire=$1.00_- . 0526 0526 | . 0520 
ak singenten 1 yen=$0.2344 | . 2344 . 2845 | 2596 
Netherlands. - --_-. 1.8838 guilders=$1.00_- 5308 5501 | 5334 
Netherlands Indies -- - - 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 . 5501 | 8. 5334 
Newfoundland- $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 § 9942 9602 
i. 4.375 kroner=$1.00 22865 . 2457 | 2327 
Palestine __ £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 64.8894 | 6 4. 4354 
Poland (general governorship) 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 2. 2000 | . 1886 | 1884 
{24.55 escudos to the dollar(checks 0409 |) an | 
Portugal. .-..---------------- --1\15 escudos to the dollar (currency) . 0667 If - 0433 | 0404 
Rumania. ---._...-_-- 191.30 lei=$1.00 ee . 0052 *. 0073 | ®* 0071 
Spain ____- ; 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 0913 * 0560 | * 0999 
Sweden - 4.20 kroner=$1.00 10 2381 . 2399 | . 2380 
Switzerland_. 4.31 francs=$1.00_. 2320 | 2253 | . 22A8 
eS 2.195 pounds=$1.00____ 4556 | 7. 5760 | 7. 5020 
Thailand (Stam).. 1] bahts=£1 sterling 3659 | 4445 . 4032 
Fushey ees £T1=$0.75 . 7500 | 8011 8024 
6. &. | 5.30 rubles=$1.00 "!_. . 1887 
Y ugoslavia: | 
SEAS Ie __| 1 kuna=RM 0.0500_____-. 2. 0200 *. 0231 | ®*. 0277 
ee | 1 dinar=RM 0.0500 2, 0200 *. 0231 9 *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

+ Averages for first 8 months only. 


‘Rate set Aug. 18, 
Board. 


1941, 


by Chinese Stabilization 


¢ Based on average for pound sterling. 


’ Based on average for 


‘rench franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 
* Average for January-August and November-De- 


cem ber 


© Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 


kroner=$1, 


1! For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner= $1. 
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Mexico’s Activity Mounts 
(Continued from p. 5) 


2,000,000 metric tons as compared with 
2,124,000 tons in 1941, and a bean crop 
of more than 180,000 tons, as against 
160,000 tons in 1941 and 97,000 tons in 
1940. The unhusked rice harvest for 
1942 was 130,000 metric tons, of which 
70,000 tons will be consumed in Mexico— 
an average of 2.4 kilograms (5.26 pounds) 
of polished rice per inhabitant. 

Increased interest is being manifested 
in wheat planting, and the largest pro- 
duction in over a decade, 430,000 metric 
tons, was attained in 1942. Trade sources 
predict an increase of 15 percent in 
acreage in 1943. The 1942 wheat crop, 
though large, will not meet national 
needs, and it is estimated that about 
180,000 metric tons will have to be im- 
ported. This will probably boost the 
price of domestic wheat, as the American 
market price of wheat is higher than 
that of Mexico. 

The 1942 peanut production was fig- 
ured to exceed the 20,000-odd tons of 
1941, and in some districts, such as Guad- 
alajara, production was probably up 50 
percent. 

About 35,000 acres were expected to be 
planted in flax in the Mayo Valley of 
Sonora. 

Advance estimates for the total Mexi- 
can coffee crop were some 3,000 to 4,000 
metric tons greater than the 1941 crop, 
which was 54,000 tons. 


The Chickpea Situation 


Mexico’s production of garbanzos 
(chickpeas) in 1942 was reported to be 
about 77,492 metric tons, the largest 
since 1931. The area planted in chick- 
peas increased from 64,026 hectares in 
1937 to 120,446 in 1942, and the yield per 
hectare also mounted from 424 kilo- 
grams in 1937 to 643 kilograms per hec- 
tare in 1942. Among crops grown in 
Mexico the chickpea ranks eighth, and 
in world production Mexico ranks second 
only to Spain. Most of the chickpeas 
are raised on the west coast of Mexico, 
especially in the States of Sinaloa, So- 
nora, and Jalisco, and are of the type 
used for human consumption. 

Chickpeas ranked fourth in value of 
Mexico’s exports in 1940, and 58.5 per- 
cent of the total production from 1930 
to 1941 was sent abroad, principally to 
Spain. Mexico is now dependent on the 
United States and Cuba, particularly the 
former, to buy its chickpeas, as the war 
in the Atlantic and the lack of shipping 
facilities make it impossible for Mexico 
to ship to Europe. The annual average 


domestic consumption of chickpeas in 
Mexico is between 20,000 and 30,000 
metric tons. 


Bananas and Vegetables 


Large banana shipments have been 
made from Tampico and Veracruz to the 
United States. 

Lime shipments from Colima slowed 
down somewhat in the late fall of 1942, 
and prices have fallen correspondingly. 
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Except for the vegetable-growing sec- 
tion in the Mayo Valley which was dam- 
aged by rains, Mexico’s vegetable-grow- 
ing areas harvested good crops, and 
shipment of these products started about 
December 1. 

Two new concerns—Fomento de Yuca- 
tan, and Cia. Agricola y Colonizadora 
Nacional—have been organized in Yuca- 
tan and Quintana Roo to foster agricul- 
tural development in those regions. 





Gas Engines Replacing Diesels 
In German River Boats 


Germany is gradually replacing Diesels 
with gas engines in river boats, say Euro- 
pean press reports, a beginning having 
been made with several propelled barges 
and small tugs. The Ministry of Trans- 
port decides which yards are to be en- 
trusted with conversion and orders the 
necessary gas units and accessories. 
Conversion costs are charged to the 
Reich, it is stated. 





News by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 25) 


pounds) monthly during the 3-month 
harvesting period. 

Prices will range from 2 to 3 pesos (1 
peso equals about $0.57) per arroba of 
25 pounds for ordinary quality, to 5 and 
7 pesos per arroba for the finest quality, 
which is used in the outside wrapper of 
cigars. Retail prices for all tobacco 
products are expected to remain at 1942 
levels. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


During 1941-42 the New Zealand tobac- 
co crop amounted to 3,143,000 pounds, 
but the 1942-43 harvest will fall con- 
siderably below this figure, it is estimated. 
Although approximately 3,000 acres were 
planted to tobacco during 1941-42, the 
new plantings were not expected to ex- 
ceed 2,600 acres. Acreage sown falls be- 
low that of the preceding year, because 
many former tobacco growers are in mili- 
tary service. 

A fair proportion of American flue- 
cured leaf is customarily used for blend- 
ing with New Zealand leaf, a good neutral 
tobacco. Prior to 1942 a normal half- 
year’s importation of leaf tobacco from 
the United States was about 3,000,000 
pounds, but imports at present are small. 

Tobacco growing in New Zealand is 
largely a family affair—in 1941, the aver- 
age number of acres cultivated by each 
licensed grower was 8; the largest tract 
rarely exceeds 60 acres, and there are 
not more than half a dozen holdings of 
that. size. 


TURKEY'S 1942 Tosacco CROP 


Prospects for Turkey’s 1942 tobacco 
crop were excellent, estimates indicating 
a very large crop of at least fair quality. 
Traders feel that prices will be even 
higher than the unprecedented levels of 
1941. 


TO 


PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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NotTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 











—_— uetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at {to to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Aug. Sept. 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
: 
: Official A_....-- pe ee A 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Dee. 10 
Argentina.....| Paper peso. ..... {ome aga 43 | 423 | 42 | 423 | 423 | Do. 
Behn dd anenudedals dbcleucs = a eee sect or ioaidte 4.94 Do. 
; ae Free market...........-- 4. 37 4, 24 4. 22 4.23 4. 24 Do. 
| Boliviano. ......| Controlled.............- 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Dec. 14 
Compensation. -__...--. Te bel, a ACERT TSR ey eae 
q Re a 56. 71 54. 02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 (8) 
BIER ads scce Milreis ee > Ul ESS .---| 16.500] 16.500] 16.500} 16.500] 16.50 | Nov. 28 
(Cruzeiro) 13 Free market_._.........] 19.789 19. 717 19.630 | 19.630} 19.63 Do. 
oy free market.....- 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500} 20.500} 20.50 Do. 
Ce cule nn seseendy Si ae te ee a ir 
Chile Pees 5<sc anes Official Re, ieticsesecun diene 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Dec. 10 
Export draft............ 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
sag | aa 33. 04 31. 78 31.74 32. 22 33. 36 Do. 
SEES Saree 31. 05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
Gold exchange. -._....-- 31. 05 31. 15 31. 10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Mining dollar_.._....__- 431.13 31. 35 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
; Agricultural] dollar. ....|......-.. $31.15 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 
Colombia - - ...}....- | ere: § Controlled .............. 1.75 1.7545} 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Dee. 5 
Bank of Republic-___--- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 Do. 
—_— , ae (6) () (6) () (8) bsetiliead 
° Se 1. 88 1, 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 Dec. 5 
Costa Rica. ...} Colon........... Uasemle’ LAS 5.7 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5.65 | Dee. 11 
— Dc daarekeaonanan 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Em ee S| ae eee . 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 Dec. 5 
ee | Sennaal Bank (Official) _| ’ 16. 42 15. 00 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 Do 
aU Ua ae eee eae eee Be Eee 
ft! a eee lt ee Oe eee ORS RPS 
Honduras. - -.. se gam Vicaceea SI 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Nov. 30 
MD cccaicel Wien cisacnssed ees 5.40 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 | Dec. 5 
Nicaragua. --_- Serkan nawnicndic ae 5.00 5. 00 | em 5.00 | Dee. 12 
sera St 6. 36 5.93 2 4 ae 5.05 Do 
Paraguay......| Paper peso..-.-- .. 5a yy aie: 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
| EST 9 75.35 he Sl, SES! Se i 2 re 
i ee _NeaE perme: TAbe 8 " eae 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Dec, 12 
Salvador. -..__. 2 eee: ie ( Naa 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
ruguay..--.... | ee Seaeneien ene ak 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 Do. 
2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
Venezuela.... | Bolivar___.....- Controiied-. a aural 3.19 3. 26 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
SEES. eee eer 11 3.46 123.76 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 





























1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

? Jan. 1-June 20. 

3 End of November. 

4 Established on July 13. 
5 Established Mar. 25. 

* For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


1.95 


* January-May. 


1J une-December. 


* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
1° Abolished on Feb. 10. 


i! Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24-Dee. 31. 

3 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 


NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Peru’s New Tire Factory 


The new tire factory being built at 
Lima, Peru, occupies a site of 75 acres 
near the main highway between Lima 
and Callao, on the Avenue of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The ground-breaking ceremony was 
attended by the Mayor of Lima, Govern- 
ment officials, and representatives of 
trade and industry. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new plant, and a large part of the ma- 
chinery has already been received from 


the United States. 


Tires and tubes will 


reportedly begin to roll in the early part 


of 1943. 


Peru is in a fortunate position as com- 


pared with its neighbors in that it has 
abundant crude-rubber resources in its 
eastern provinces, in the Amazon Val- 
ley, and plenty of gasoline and other 
petroleum products from its own oil wells 
at Talara. 


OPA Ruling on Mexican 
Chick Peas 


Prices of Mexican chick peas, also 
known as garbanzo beans—recently used 
in coffee blends—are subject to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, the 
Office of Price Administration stated 
recently in an interpretation to the 
trade. 

Thus, the maximum prices for this 
commodity are generally the highest 
prices charged in March 1942 by indi- 
vidual sellers, with the exceptions relat- 
ing to imported commodities which are 
made in Supplementary Regulation No. 
12 to the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

There has been some question in trade 
circles as to whether garbanzo beans 
were covered by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation or under certain other 
specific regulations. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, De- 
cember 29, 1942: 


No. 424—Current Export Bulletin No. 62. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 62 covering the 
following items: 


I. Appeals from the Rejection of Applications 
for Export Licenses, the Rejection of Ap- 
plications for the Extension Of Export 
Licenses, Revocation of Export Licenses, 
or From the Assignment of Shipping 
Priority Ratings. 

The Office of Exports of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has revised the procedures for 
the handling of appeals from (1) the rejec- 
tion of applications for export licenses, (2) 
the rejection of applications for the exten- 
sion of export licenses, (3) the revocation of 
export licenses, and (4) the assignment of 
shipping priority ratings. These revisions 
reflect the results of careful consideration of 
recommendations from committees of ex- 
porters, suggestions from individual members 
of the export trade, and the experience of the 
Office of Exports under the present appeals 
procedures. The new procedure is designed 
to provide for the simple and expeditious 
handling of appeals. 

Under the new appeals procedure only one 
appeal will be permitted in each case. The 
activities of the Appeals Committee, which 
will replace the old “Reviews and Appeals 
Committee,” will not extend to any “review” 
matters but will be limited strictly to “ap- 
peals.” Appeals are not permitted from 
applications for export licenses which are re- 
turned without action since such applications 
may be refiled. 


A. New Procedure for Appeals 


The procedure for an appeal from the rejec- 
tion of applications for export licenses, appli- 
cations for the extension of export licenses, 
revocation of export licenses, or from the 
assignment of shipping priority ratings will 
be as follows: 

(a) The appeal from the rejection of an 
application for an export license, the rejec- 
tion of an application for the extension of an 
export license, or the revocation of an export 
license must be filed within 60 days of the 
date of rejection or revocation; no time re- 
striction applies, however, to an appeal from 
the assignment of a shipping priority rating. 

(b) The rejected application for an export 
license, the rejected application for the exten- 
sion of an export license, the revoked export 
license (or a photostatic or certified copy 
thereof), or the required information for the 
assignment of a higher shipping priority rat- 
ing, must be submitted with an attached 
covering letter which is plainly marked 
“APPEAL.” 

(c) The rejected application for an export 
license, the rejected application for the exten- 
sion of an export license, the revoked export 
license or the request for the assignment of 
a higher shipping priority rating, must be 
accompanied by any additional supporting 
documents or other supplemental informa- 
tion which the applicant believes to be per- 
tinent to the appeal. 

(d) The case number on appeal will be the 
same case number appearing upon the re- 
jected application for an export license, the 
rejected application for the extension of an 
export license or the revoked export Jicense. 

* (e) An acknowledgment card (BEW-116), 
filled out by the applicant must accompany 
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the appeal, except for appeals from assigned 
shipping priority ratings. The same Case 
number on appeal is to be also inserted by 
the applicant on this card. 

(f) Only One Appeal Will Be Permitted. 

(g) The Appeals Committee will have full 
authority to grant or reject in whole or in 
part any appeal and its decision will be final. 


B. New Appeals Committee 


To administer more effectively this new 
procedure for appeals, the Office of Exports 
has realigned its own office operations. In- 
ternal office routine and clerical handling 
have been modified in a manner which should 
materially expedite disposition of appealed 
cases. The new Appeals Committee is to 
consist of three members: one from each of 
the three operating branches: Operations 
Branch, Transportation Branch, and Country 
Programs Branch. The Chairman of the Ap- 
peals Committee will be designated by the 
Chief of Office. The new Appeals Commit- 
tee has been given sufficient authority and 
ample facilities to make independent in- 
quiry into the problems presented. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the Committee to 
obtain the assistance of representatives from 
other government agencies, in an advisory 
capacity, when the activities of such agencies 
may affect the case under consideration. 


C. Effective Date 


This new procedure for appeals will apply 
to all appeals filed on or after January 1, 
1943. 


II. Additional Shipments Which Require 
Approved Freight-Space Applications 
BEW-138. 


Effective immediately, in the case of all ex- 
ports to the following countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. When such exports are to leave the 
United States by an overland route (and not 
by mail, air, or sea freight) and are to be 
shipped by vessel from a neighboring coun- 
try to their ultimate destination, it will be 
necessary for the exporter to file an appli- 
cation for freight space with the Board of 
Economic Warfare regardless of the weight of 
the material to be exported. 

The application for freight space for such 
a shipment must clearly indicate that per- 
mission for transshipment is desired. If the 
application is approved by the Office of Ex- 
ports, it will not need to be cleared through 
the War Shipping Administration. Two 
copies of the form will be returned directly 
to the applicant. One copy is to be at- 
tached to the domestic bill of lading. The 
other is to be delivered with the export dec- 
laration to the Collector of Customs at the 
port of exit from the United States. 

Collectors of customs at border ports are 
instructed not to authorize exportation of 
such shipments except upon presentation 
of a copy of an application for freight space 
in which the export is specially approved for 
transshipment. 

This requirement does not apply to ship- 
ments which are now at or in transit to a 
port of exit from the United States. 

All present procedures relating to ship- 
ments by sea freight to the other American 
Republics remain unchanged. 


III. Compliance Procedure Changes. 


Certain changes in compliance procedure 
have been effected. The changes effected are 
those concerning the presentation of an- 
swers, the bill of exceptions, and the elimina- 
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tion of Trade Intelligence Division recom- 
mendations in contested cases. 

Under the revised procedure an exporter 
after the initiation of a proceeding will have 
open to him the following courses: 

1. If the exporter desires to answer the 
charges in writing he will submit to the 
Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C., his written answer 
in duplicate within the time stated in the 
charging notice. 

2. If the exporter desires to answer the 
charges against him orally he will submit to 
the Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C., within the time 
stated in the charging notice a letter in 
duplicate so stating. 

3. Refrain from answering and allow the 
case to go by default. 

The evidence presented before the Com- 
pliance Commissioner will, as in the past, 
be taken by a reporter, who will prepare a 
transcript. At the conclusion of the hearing 
the Compliance Commissioner will fix a time 
within which the exporter may examine the 
transcript and if he feels that it is not a 
wholly correct record of the testimony pre- 
sented he may prepare and file with the Com- 
pliance Commissioner a bill of exceptions, 
pointing out the matters in which he be- 
lieves the transcript to be incorrect and 
setting forth what he believes the correct 
testimony was. This bill of exceptions is 
then attached to the transcript and becomes 
a part of the record. 

The Trade Intelligence Division will con- 
tinue to make recommendations in default 
cases but will not make any recommenda- 
tions in connection with contested hearings. 
In such cases the Compliance Commissioner 
will send the record (including the bill of 
exceptions), together with his report and 
recommendations, to the Chief of Office, Office 
of Exports, who will pass upon the recom- 
mendation. Appeals from the order of the 
Chief of Office to the Assistant Director will 
continue to be available. 


IV. Inquiries and Correspondence. 


In order to expedite replies to communi- 
cations addressed to the Office of Exports re- 
garding license applications, exporters should 
include the name of the consignee, and the 
quantity and value of the commodity or 
commodities named on the application under 
inquiry. This information should be sup- 
plied in addition to that required in para- 
graph in lic, page 86 of the Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 10. 


V. Export to Iran, Iraq, and Syria. 


As the result of extension to Iran, Iraq, and 
Syria of Group K privileges, outstanding 
licenses for the exportation of commodities 
to these destinations will no longer be sub- 
ject to the limitations of validity determined 
by the Selected Destinations procedure 
These licenses will expire 6 months from 
their original dates of issuance, and not on 
the expiration dates stamped thereon. 

Certain shipments to these destinations 
for which individual commodity licenses have 
been previously issued may now be made 
under general license. Exporters are re- 
quested to return unneeded individual 
licenses for such shipments to the Office of 
Exports for cancellation. 

Exporters should note the following correc- 
tions on page 100 of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule Number 10, in part 5, “Se- 
lected Destinations Clearance Procedure.” 
The names of “Iran,” “Iraq” should be de- 
leted from the list in paragraph Ab, and in 
paragraph Ba. 


VI. Stamping of Shipping Priority Rating on 
Export Declaration Eliminated. 


Reference is made to Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 10, page 115, sec- 
ond paragraph under heading “Assignment 
of Ratings.” It is there stated that Col- 
lectors of Customs will stamp on export 
declarations the shipping priority rating as- 
signed by the Office of Exports. 

Henceforth this procedure is abolished. It 
is no longer necessary to stamp these ratings 
on export declarations. 
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VII. Correction of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 10. 


“Rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass,” 
Schedule B No. 5220, listed on page 29 of 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
10, under Glass and Glass Products, is hereby 
changed to read “Rolled, cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass, obscured by coloring prior to 
solidification, not less than 4% inch in thick- 
ness,” Schedule B Number 5220. 


No. 425—Current Export Bulletin No. 63. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 63 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


Commodities Requiring a Certificate of Ne- 
cessity. 

Applications for licenses, for the exporta- 
tion to the Other American Republics of the 
commodities listed below are to be accom- 
panied by Certificates of Necessity or evi- 
dence thereof. Only Original Certificates are 
to be submitted in the case of applications 
for licenses to export iron and steel products. 
Subsequent applications for these products 
covered by the Original Certificate need only 
refer to that Certificate number, These Cer- 
tificates are procured by the importer from 
the designated agency in the country of des- 
tination under the procedure outlined in the 
Current Comprehensive Schedule. For fur- 
ther details concerning Certificates of Neces- 
sity the applicant is referred to the Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule and Current Export 
Bulletin No. 59 (see Announcement No. 420 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 
5, 1942). 

This list differs from and supersedes, after 
January 1, 1943, the list given in Comprehen- 
sive Schedule Number 10, page 96. Additions 
and deletions are the result of the varying 
Supply situation. Some changes are due to 
an increasingly critical supply, others to a 
more ample supply. 

When announcements concerning the listed 
commodities were made to the Other Ameri- 
can Republics, they were made in the form 
of estimated supplies rather than definite 
allocations as has been the practice in the 
past. This is not intended to indicate a miti- 
gation of effort to supply the Other American 
Republics with necessities. 

Certain listed commodities, identified by an 
asterisk, have not, in the past, required a 
Certificate of Necessity. A period of 30 days 
(from date of publication) will be allowed 
during which period no Certificate of Neces- 
sity peed accompany the license application. 
After the expiration of this 30-day period, 
Certificates are to accompany applications 
for licenses to export these items. 

Certificates of Necessity issued during 1942 
for commodities other than iron and steel 
will be valid until March 31, 1943, unless 
otherwise announced. Since many applica- 
tions accompanied by 1942 Certificates may 
be submitted to the Office of Exports and 
licensed after December 31, 1942, applications 
accompanied by 1943 Certificates issued 
against estimates of supply may, in some 
cases, have to await licensing until further 
amounts are actually allotted by the War 
Production Board. 





Commodity Schedule B or 


No. 
Acetic acid 8300. 
Acetone 8316. 
Aluminum * 6300, 6301, 6303, 
} 6304, 6305, 6308.5 

Ammonium sulfate 8505. 
Anhydrous ammonia 8390. 
Aniline oil 8025.15. 
Aniline salts* 8025.19. 
Arsenicals* 

Arsenate of lead* .-.-| 8202. 


Arsenate of calcium * 
Paris green* 


$203. 
8205.91, 8397.02. 


W hite arsenic* : 8398.98. 
Ascorbic acid, synthetic | 8119.98, 
Aspirin*.... | 8127.92, 8127.98, 


~ | 8135.30, 8180.98. 


al . 
*These commodities have tot heretofore required a 
Certificate of Necessity 
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Commodity 





Schedule B or 
‘No. 





Babbitt metal. _ - 

Bauxite Sreasedencs ts 
Calcium hypochlorite*_- 
Chloride of lime*____- ; 
oe 
Oltrio acid.............. eae 
Copper and copper base alloys. ---- 


Copper and copper base alloys*..-_- 


Copper sulphate--..-.....-.------- 
Cotton: 

Combed Cotton Yarn:* 
Mercerized*____- 
Unmercerized*__. 

Cotton duck*_. 

Cotton belting*_- 

Cotton pulp_. 

Cresols, xylenols and cresylic acid*. 
Cryolite_. ; 

Dibuty! phthalate 
Ferrochromium’*_. 
Ferromanganese - - - 

Ferrotungsten . . . 

Formaldehyde 


Glycerine. , 
Graphite, flake content in manu- 
factures*. 
Hexamethylenetetramine* 
Iron and steel: 
Bars and rods: 
Concrete reinforcement. - - 
Other__ 


Car wheels and axles 


Castings. 
Forgings : 
Ingots, blooms, billets, etc 


Nails and bolts (except rail- 
road) 

Pig iron 

P lates* 


Plates: * 
Railway track material: 
Rails__-. es _ 
Other 
Sheets and strip: 
Black 


Galvanized 
Structural iron and steel 
Structural iron and steel* 
Terneplate, including long 

ternes 
Tin plate and taggers’ tin 
Tin plate circles. strins, cob- 
bles and scroll-shear butts. 
Tubular products: 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 


Welded (steel) pipe 


Seamless (steel) pipe 
Pipe fittings 


Waste—waste tin plate 
Wire: 
Plain 
Barbed - 
Other wire and manufac- 
tures. 
Other wire and manufac- 
tures.* 
Lead 


Leather: Calf upper leather 


Mercury (metallic) 
Methy] alcohol-- ---- 
Mica, built-up--- oe 
Molybdenum content of ferro- 
molybdenum, 
Molybdenum wire* 
Naphthalene 
Neat's foot oil 
Nickel-chrome, electric resistance 
wire.* 
Nickel manufactures*.- , 
Nickel, monel metals and nickel 
alloys.* 
Phenol 
PROGGNONOR. «5 56556<<<5% 
Phthalic anhydride. -- 
Plastics: 
Alkyd synthetic resins. - 
Casein plastics*_. 
Cellulose acetate plastics 
Cellulose nitrate plastics 


6620. 
6290, 6295. 
8340 


~-| 8340. 


8392. 

8303.07. 

6401 through 6435, 
6440 through 6457 

6439.07, 6439.115 
6439.19, 6439.98, 
6458 through 
6479.98. 

8201. 


3012. 

3013.1, 3013.2. 

3023, 3025,3026, 3062. 
3140. 


3006. 
8024.09. 








5960.10, 5960.15. 
8025.93. 

6220.5. 

6213.03. 

6220.96. 

8320.01, 8320.03, 
8320.05. 

8314. 

5480.55. 


8329.96. 


6022. 

6020, 6021, 6023 
through 6029. 

6105.15, 6105.25, 
6105.35. 

6101 through 6104.9. 

6106 through 610.805. 

| 6016.01 through 
6016.09, 6017.01 
through 6017.09. 

6092 through 6099. 


| 6007. 

6030.98, 6031.19, 
6031.5, 6031.95, 
6031.88, 6030.15, 
6031.15. 





6051 through 6053. 
6054 through 6059. 


6032.05, 6032.98, 
6035.1 through 
6038.98. 
6033, 6034. 


: | 6044 through 6050. 


| 6043. 
6042. 


| 6041. 
6013. 


6066 through 
6068.98. 
6061, 6063, 6070 
through 6073. 
6060, 6062, 6064. 
6065, 6077.05, 6077.- 
| 98. 
| 6014. 


| 6081, 6082. 
| 6083. 
16085 through 
| 6091.25. 
6091.98. 


6507 through 
6515.98, 


0304.1, 0304.2, 
0305.1, 0305.2. 

6635. 

8310. 

5513. 

6220.85. 


6691.08, 
8020.05. 
0803. 
6630. 


6549.07, 6549.98. 
6545.05, 6545.09. 


8023. 
8398.87. 
8025. 90. 


8253. 

8258.01. 
8265.05, 8265.98. 
8264. 





s 
Commodity s 3 es or 





Plastics—Continued. 


| 
| 
Urea synthetic resins_---_.---- | 


8257.07, 8260.07, 
8261.07, 8257.98 


Other maid 2, .| 8258.98, 8260.98, 
8261.98. 
Platinum and allied metals- --_-._--- 6920, 6922.05, 
| 692.09, 6929.05 - 
| 6929.28. 
Sie? 8531.01, 8531.03 
| 8531.05. 
Potassium chlorate. __-_-.....-.--.-| 8359.08, 8359.09. 
Potassium permanganate- --------- 8359.23. 
Rayon, other than spun---_--..---. 3840.10, 3840.12. 
|] iar 2209.21. 
Rubber, reclaimed -----..----.----- 2011. 
Rubber, manufactures, whether | 2011, 2014, 2017, 
such manufactures contain crude, 2031, 2034, 
reclaimed or synthetic rubber. through 2. 


2053, 2054, 2060, 
2062, 2063, 2064, 
2069.05 through 
2093, 2099.9 


Sisal and hennequin cordage*_. -..-.| 3419.09. 
= leather: Backs, bends, and | 0324. 
. sides. 


Sole leather: Other than backs, | 0332.05, 0332.98. 
bends and sides. 


Strontium chemicals_-----_- avaaasd 8397.82, through 
8397.88. 

ya Rey en oe ere ea 6565.01 through 

.07, 6565.09 

6565.98, 6565 per 
Schedule F. 

ee ee eee 8011. 

TVGUGRRR. «nds ache eiesdesoan .| 6670. 

bs ie metal, wire, shapes & al- | 6639. 

oys. 


Vanadium content of ferrovana- | 6220.87. 
dium. 


Wood pulp... ...........5.....:.... 40. Ge eee 
4606, 4608, 4610, 
4619 
Wool:* 
is a cium Seine aaa ahaele 3622, 3622F. 
Noils and Waste*_-_--_--- ...-| 3626, 3623F. 
1, | Sees 6 AINE 3628, 3628F. 
TOS 5 ns nbc icewtecvs sete 3633, 3633F. 
eR a See Fen et 3642, 3643, 3649, 
3649F. 
i ee ? 3663, 3664. 


pee F 
Rites. 3 eit cee 6571, 6572.05, 
6572.09, 6586, 
6589.01, 6589.03, 
6589.07, 6589.98. 











® Schedule B Number 2099.9—‘‘Other rubber manu- 
factures’”—includes miscellaneous articles not specifi- 
cally set forth which contain, either by value or quan- 
tity, over 50 percent rubber (whether crude, reclaimed, 
or synthetic rubber), but not aircraft replacement parts, 
replacement parts of automobiles and other vehicles, re- 
placement parts for other machinery, or insulated wire 
or cable. 


No. 426.—Current Export Bulletin No. 64. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 64 covering the 
following items: 

I. Construction Machinery and Parts. 


War Production Board Order L-192, which 
became effective November 30, 1942, provides 
substantially that the construction machin- 
ery and parts covered by the order will be 
released only on submission on WPB Form 
PD-556 in quadruplicate. This form takes 
the place of the PD-1A form used hereto- 
fore. 

Accordingly, exporters wishing to apply 
for export licenses for equipment and parts 
included under Order L-192 should submit 
to the Office of Exports, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Form BEW 119 in quadruplicate and 
Form PD-556 in quadruplicate. The Office 
of Exports will transmit Form PD-—556 to the 
War Production Board in much the same 
manner in which clearance cases are pres- 
ently handled. 


II. Assembly of Export License Applications. 


The Committee of Exporters on Forms and 
Procedures has suggested that there would be 
less chance of papers becoming separated and 
the processing of license applications in the 
Office of Exports would be facilitated if ap- 
plicants submitted their forms already 
assembled in order in which the Office of Ex- 
ports now arranges them for processing. 

Exporters will assist the Office of Exports 
materially if they will submit applications 
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for export licenses arranged as follows (ar- 
range in sequence of first item on top, second 
item second from top, etc.): 


Applications submitted in triplicate (pri- 
ority assistance not requested) : 


1. Duplicate (signed). 

2. All correspondence and supporting docu- 
ments. 

3. Original. 

4. Triplicate. 

5. Staple all these together at upper left- 
hand corner. 


Applications submitted in quadruplicate 
(priority assistance requested) : 


. Duplicate (signed). 

. Triplicate. 

. Original. 

. Quadruplicate (signed). 

. All correspondence and supporting doc- 
uments. 

6. PD-1A or other War Production Board 
forms. 

7. Staple all these together at upper left- 
hand corner. 

In each case the acknowledgment card 
(BEW-116) should be placed on top of the 
papers at the upper left-hand corner and 
fastened with a clip. The card should not be 
folded and the words “To be filled in by the 
applicant” should be uppermost. 


III. War Production Board General Limita- 
tion Order L—54-C as amended Novem- 
ber 11, 1942. 


Effective immediately, whenever export li- 
cense applications covering “restricted office 
machinery” are filed, the applicant must also 
file War Production Board Form PD~—688, in- 
stead of War Production Board Form PD~-1A, 
to obtain a preference rating. 

“Restricted office machinery” includes the 
following: 

1. Any new office machinery listed below: 

a. Adding machines. 

b. Microfilm machines designed for office 
functions. 

c. Shorthand writing machines. 

d. Time-stamp machines and collateral 
equipment. 

e. Accounting machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, and billing machines (accounting 
principle). Also continuous forms handling 
machines typewriter principle, having car- 
bon paper handling devices constructed as 
an integral part of the machine, and col- 
lateral equipment, except autographic reg- 
isters. 

f. Addressing machines, including but not 
limited to embossing machines for plates, 
and stencil-cutting machines embodying 
typewriter principle. 

g. Calculating and computing machines. 

h. Duplicating machines, including but 
not limited to ink ribbon, gelatin, offset, 
spirit, stencil and reproducing typewriter 
principle machines. 

i. Office composing machines (changeable 
type, changeable horizontal and _ vertical 
spacing, uniform impression). 

j. Punched card tabulating and account- 
ing machines and collateral equipment. 

k. Time-recording machines and collateral 
equipment, except watchmen’s clocks 

1. Dictating types of machines embodying 
amplifiers and other facilities for recording 
telephone conversations, conferences. and 
wireless messages, with near and far voice 
control. 

m. Payroll-denominating machines. 

2. Any new machines and collateral equip- 
ment intended for use for dictating purposes 

3. Any used office machinery listed above 
which on November 11, 1942, was in, or which 
thereafter came into, the possession of its 
manufacturer for any purpose other than 
mere repair on reconditioning, and the man- 
ufacture of which was completed after De- 
cember 31, 1940, and 

4. Any used punched-card tabulating ma- 
chinery which on November 11, 1942, was in, 
or which thereafter came into, the possession 
of its manufacturer for any purpose other 
than mere repair or reconditioning, regard- 
less of its age. 

Exporters will note that Form PD~—688 re- 

quires that certain end use information ap- 


or Oh 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Iran Cuts Mineral Imports. 


Importation of metals and minerals 
into Iran is further restricted since the 
Government does not recommend ship- 
ping or rail space for sand, graphite, 
copper, copper compounds and manu- 
factures, lead, lead compounds and 
manufactures, nickel, magnesite, bary- 
tes, and antimony and compounds. 


Mexico-United States Reciprocal Most- 
Favored-Nation Trade Agreement, 
With Duty Concessions, Signed 


A reciprocal trade agreement between 
Mexico and the United States, granting 


duty reductions or the binding of exist- 
ing rates of import duty on principal 
items of trade, and providing for uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties and for- 
malities and in matters of exchange, as 
well as for national treatment in inter- 
nal taxation, was signed in Washington 
on December 23, 1942, to become effective 
30 days after presidential proclamation 
to that effect. A special article outlin- 
ing the principal features of the agree- 
ment will appear in the January 9 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Dateeffective 


Cuba .-, Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium 


(and Luxemburg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 


Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below .-| Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) 7 Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ..| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco | May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1986 
El Salvador : Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica ..| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ? | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 

ing Newfoundland and | 

the British Colonial | 

Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 eae Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico ibs wienaomuuisn Dec. 23, 1942 ( 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 


2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 


Apr. 22, 1939. 
3 30 days after proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, PD. C., for ™ 
cents per copy.) 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date Date tor eset 
Country Date of issu- for submit- presentation 
” | ance of notice ting written ? 
statements Oot Views 


Iceland Nov. 17, 19414; Dec 8, 1941 Dec. 15,1941 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Iran --. July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 





‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee ior Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State. 


NOTE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





plying particularly to the ultimate consumer 
be given. This requirement was intended 
primarily for domestic, rather than export, 
control. Therefore, if it is impossible for 
the exporter to give the end use data sought 
in PD~—688 no penalties or reflections will be 
imposed. However, if such end use data is 
available it should be disclosed, as the Board 
of Economic Warfare has in the past, and 


will in the future, maintain very high stand- 
ards in regard to screening of applications on 
the basis of end use. 


IV. Automatic Rejection of Appeals. 


Certain appeals for higher shipping pri- 
ority ratings have been found to contain in- 
correct information regarding the proposed 
shipment. In some cases the higher rating 
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was assigned prior to discovery that incorrect 
information was submitted. The shipping 
ratings, even where raised by the Appeals 
Committee of the Office of Exports, are be- 
ing cancelled for such proposed shipments. 

Exporters are warned that the submission 
of false information renders them liable to 
severe penalties under the law. Section 35 
(A) of the U. S. Criminal Code, 18 U. S. C., 
sec. 80, makes it a criminal offense to make a 
wilfully false statement or representation to 
any department or agency of the United 
States as to any matter within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

In addition, the regulations of the Office 
of Exports provide that persons who have been 
found to have violated any statutes, procla- 
mations, executive orders, or regulations gov- 
erning the control of exports from the United 
States may be denied the privilege of ob- 
taining export licenses. 


Vv. Notions, Cheap Novelties, and Specialties. 


Effective immediately, Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 10, which now 
reads as follows: 





Depart- | 

ment of general 

Commodity Com- license 
merce | Group 

No. } 


Miscellaneous 
Notions, cheap novelties and 
specialties (specify by name) -| 9840 Cc 





is amended to read as follows: 
Miscellaneous: 
Notions, cheap novelties & specialties —_-~-_- 
. (classify under other appropriate 
commodity numbers). 

The use of this number 9840 is hereby sus- 
pended and the general license applicable to 
it revoked. Applications classifying com- 
modities under number 9840 will be returned 
to the applicant without action. 


{Notions, cheap novelties and specialties, . 


heretofore covered by No. 9840, will be classi- 
fied under the item which more particularly 
applies to the given notion, etc. For example, 
cheap nickeled watch fobs should be classed 
under No. 9621 as “Men’s jewelry (include 
rings, collar buttons, studs, tie-clips and 
holders, watch chains, watch bracelets, and 
stick pins).] 





The number of sizes of glass containers 
for food products to be manufactured 
in Canada has been reduced 50 percent 
under an order of the Administrator of 
Glass and Glass Products. Standard 
sizes, by fluid ounces, have been estab- 
lished for each product. 





Geraldine Lytzen.—Born April 18, 


1920, in Butte, Mont. Went to George- 
town Visitation College, Washington, 
D. C., 1936-38. Graduated from Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., A. B., 1940. 
Majored in economics and _ statistics. 
Has done some graduate work at Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. Was 
engaged in economic research for the 
Rocky Mountain Metals Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. Has been in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since April 1942. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








GENERALS AND GEOGRAPHERS: 
THE TWILIGHT OF GEOPOLITICS. 
Hans W. Weigert. 1942. 273 pp. Price, 
$3. Explains the meaning of German 
geopolitics and its implications for us. 
Reveals the plans of Haushofer to form 
a gigantic transcontinental bloc from 
the Rhine to the Yangtze—plans which 
were smashed when Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union. Discusses the question of 
whether Army rule will follow Party rule 
in Germany and whether we can make 
the peace with the generals which we 
cannot make with Hitler’s group. Con- 
siders how the destinies of the Soviet 
Union, China, and the United States will 
be linked in the future. Shows the ne- 
cessity of grasping the full meaning of 
Haushoferism and using certain tools of 
this German school which we neglected 
to produce ourselves. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPORT FROM TOKYO—A MES- 
SAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
Joseph C. Grew. 1942. 88 pp. Price, $1. 
Tells why the Japanese think they can 
win this war and what we must do to de- 
feat them. Addresses made by Ambas- 
sador Grew since his return to the United 
States are included in revised form, as 
well as new material. Also contains text 
of a long letter the Ambassador wrote to 
a Japanese friend during the summer of 
1941 setting forth the American point of 
view toward Japan. Mr. Grew not only 
draws on his personal experience during 
his 10 years in Tokyo, he also surveys the 
past 90 years of Japanese-American re- 
lations. 

Available from: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SEA LANES IN WARTIME: THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE § 1775-1942. 
Robert G. Albion and Jennie B. Pope. 
1942. 367 pp. Price, $3.50. Follows the 
course of our maritime history through 
such periods as the War of 1812, when 
British squadrons almost completely 
blocked our seas, the days of the Con- 
federate raiders in the Civil War, down 
to the period of the first World War, 
when the U-boat first made its appear- 
ance, and the second World War, with 
our shipyards again working feverishly 
to offset the losses caused by U-boat 
sinkings of our merchant ships. Also 
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shows the rise and fall of our maritime 
trade in these war periods. 


Available from: W.W. Norton Co., Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VOICES OF HISTORY—GREAT 
SPEECHES AND PAPERS OF THE 
YEAR 1941. Franklin Watts (ed.) 1942. 
669 pp. Price, $3.50. Presented in chron- 
ological order are speeches of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, Chiang, Hull, Eden, 
Molotov, Pius XII, Petain, Darlan, Hitler, 
Ribbentrop, Matsuoka, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini. Vital papers include declara- 
tions of war, messages to Congress, dip- 
lomatic exchanges, treaties, and agree- 
ments. All of Roosevelt’s speeches are 
given, all of Churchill’s international 
broadcasts, including his address to the 
U.S. Congress and to the Canadian Par- 
liament, as well as speeches to Commons 
on the progress of the war. 


Available from: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FOOD RESOURCES. 
Kendrick Lee. 1942. 13 pp. Price, $1. 
Discusses the food outlook for the fourth 
winter of the war; the degree of Euro- 
pean self-sufficiency from World War I 
to World War II; and food supplies in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Greece, 
Belgium, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 

Available from: Editorial Research 


Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. J.F. Horrabin. 1942. 157 pp. 
Price, $1.50. A history of the world writ- 
ten from the geographer’s point of view, 
illustrated with 46 maps. Shows how 
geographical factors have influenced the 
development and relationships of socie- 
ties and states from ancient times to 
World War II. Of current interest are 
the chapters on America, the British Em- 
pire, the Soviet Union, Europe, and the 
Far East. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.,. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Old Rags © 
Scrap Metals 
Old Rubber — 


SELL TOA COLLECTOR OR GIVE TO A CHARITY. 
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Argentina—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 9, 1942. Opposition must be 
filed before January 11, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 
No. 1—Entire class. 
No. 16—Entire class. 

No. 14—Floor wax 
No. 5—Entire class. 

. No. 14—Entire class. 

No. 2—Entire class. 


Filtex_____- 
Medicol 


Brazil——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. , 





| - 
Class number and com- — 


Trade-mark ee vb 
? | cation 


| 1942 

| No. 37—Men’s under- | Nov. 13 
wear, linen, etc. 

No. 14—Glass bricks for Do. 
construction purposes. 

No. 48—A toilet prepa- Do. 
ration (liquid cream 
for the skin). 

..--| No. 36—Hats and simi- | Do 
lar items. 

No. 36—Shoes__-___..- Do. 


Velo-Skin _- 


Springfield 


Hoover (Gilberto- 
Anderson Hoo- 


ver). 

Blakestone.........; No. 14—Construction Do. 

material. 

No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. 

Bromagzeem d Do. 

Florida__-___- “a Nov. 

lar items. { 

Acobras.........---| No. 5—Common and| Do. 
special steel for the 
manufacture of tools. 

No. 11—Saws, cutlery in 
general. 

Acobrasil, Brasaco, ..do 
Brasilaco. 

Ethel Derby ---4 No. 36—Caps, 

haberdashery in gen- 

eral. 

Inca No. 2—Fertilizers 

Record | No. 22—Cotton yarns 
(except sewing thread). 

No. 42—Alecoholic bev- 
erages. 

No. 3—A_ pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation. 

Lua Branca No. 41—Cereals and 

cereal foods, biscuits, 

peates, sweets and jel- 
ies. 

Razol -.-| No. 16—Mineral oil 
preparation used in 
the constructions or 
decorations, ete. 

No. 23—Cotton textiles 
in rolls. 

Secretaria - _- .-| No. 38—Stationery 

Hollywood a oS eel 

Douglas__-_- . vo. 37—Men’s under- 
wear. 

No. 48—Articles of the 
class. 

Eixo ; : No. 60—A_ clothespin 
made of elastic and 
iron. | 

No. 60—Chemically pre- 
pared paste for the 
manufacture of typo- 
graphical rolls. 

No. 3—A pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation. 

Argilita_ _- ii No. 16—Cement, tiles, 

bricks, lime, stones, 

sand, cement bricks, 
and mosaics. 

| No. 1—Poisoned paints 
for ship hulls. 

No. 1—Paints, varnish- 
es, enamels, paint 
driers, paint prod- 
ucts, etc. 


Clorestren 


shoes, 





Itaky - 


Necrotoxine 


Duvetine Aurora 


Valet 


Typex 


Endocalcio 


Tropical 


King Kong—Preto 
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Date of 
publi- 
cation 


] j 
| Class number and com- | 
modity | 


lrade-mark 


| | 942 

| No. 48—Articles of the | Nov. 2) 
| __class. 
| No. 43 


Epidermol 


Coca Klin Refreshments... | Do. 
| 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





! } 

| Date of 
publi- 
cation 


lrade-mark Commodity 


Medicinal products 

Wide range of prod- 
ucts 

Fertilizer tablets 


Tonico E] Salvador 
El Arte 


Fulton's Plantabbs 
Alimento  Fertili- 
zante En Tabletas 
Para Plantas 


Cal-De-Vit, Dia- | Wide range of prod- 
zinol, Laudopan, ucts, such as phar 
Syntocrina, macetitical prod- 
Vitona-B. ucts, et | 
Calcivifer, Calcirri- | Pharmaceutical spe- | 
bol, Calcogenol, cialties and chemical 
Dicobron, Ototia- products j 
zin, Sualax. 
Fenosapol Disinfectants 
Sunbeam : ing soap 
Swan ilet articles 
Fijo Como E] Sol Clocks, watches 
Vulcano Rubber goods, 
railways, ete 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Captain’s Distilled 
Dry Gin 


Ron Bocoy 
Bazar France 


Ron Badia 
iquors 

Soaps of all kinds and 
soap products in gen- 
eral 

Scotch whisky 


Jabon Ancon 


King William IV— 
V.0O. P.—Scotch 


Whisky 





Britain Rations Towels 


The tidiness of the English kitchen 
will be preserved. To make available 
to each housewife her neat row of towels 
and to avoid possible shortages, towels 
of every type are now included in the 
rationing program. They may be pur- 
chased upon surrender of from one to 
three coupons, depending upon the size. 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of 


Product publication 


l'rade-mark 


1942 
| Electric articles Dec. 7 to 12, 
Granatex Hardware and bazaar Do. 
Schiaparelli Perfumery and toilet Do. 
Borea do Do. 
Stalingrado Tobacco,cigarettes, etc Do. 


Emat 





Argentina’s Increased Pro- 
duction of Portland Cement 


The 1,128,120 tons of portland cement 
produced in Argentina in 1941 filled 99.98 
percent of the country’s needs, accord- 
ing to Argentine reports, compared with 
domestic production of 11,116 tons or 8.1 
percent of the supplies in the 1915-19 
period. In the 25-year period imports 
decreased from 126,425 tons to 221 tons. 

Exports of portland cement are re- 
ported as increasing—from an average 
of 705 tons for the period 1935-39 to 
6,725 tons in 1940 and 32,000 tons in 
1941. 

Eleven cement factories in Argentina 
employ 4,200 persons, and their pay rolls 
amount to 6,500,000 pesos yearly. 





Colombia Now Has National 
Association of Manufacturers 


A National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been organized in Colombia, 
says “El Diario,” of Medellin—modeled 
on the highly successful Federation of 
Coffee Growers of Colombia which has 
been in existence for some years. 

The aim of the new organization is to 
investigate and find solutions for the 
technical and manufacturing problems of 
the Nation and to serve as a consultative 
body at the disposal of the President, to 
aid him in developing the internal econ- 
omy of Colombia. 


. es 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Importation from Brazil Au- 
thorized—Importation by the Bank of 
the Republic of Uruguay of 40,000 bags 
(60 kilograms each) of sugar from Brazil, 
at a price to be fixed later by the Min- 
istry of Industry and Labor, was author- 
ized by a decree of November 28, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 5. 
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